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dogs REALLY LIKE... 


A DEALER SAYS: 
“Sample test sells 
Dog-Ration because 
dogs really like it. 
This means steady 
repeat sales for me." 


NEW “SAMPLE TEST” PROVES: 
Blatchfords DOG - RATION 
Wins New Customers... Repeat Sales, with 


VEW TASTE TREAT 


It’s a fact! Dogs eat every bite of new Blatchford’s Dog-Ration day 
after day because they really like it! You're sure of repeat sales... repeat 
profits. Dog-Ration’s new tantalizing taste appeal combines all three— 
kibbles, meal, and pellets—for size and taste variety ...to keep dogs 
eating and begging for more. New Dog-Ration is scientifically blended to 
give all dogs a well balanced diet for maximum health and good spirits. 


NOW ... PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


Let Your Customers Make The Sample Test! You'll be assured of the 
same repeat business, like other dealers all over the country. Ask your 
distributor or write for Blatchford’s Dog-Ration TODAY. Get the 
Dog-Ration dealers’ sales aids, too—posters, bag display, advertising 
mats,—and those salesmaking FREE SAMPLES Dept. 67 


NOW AVAILABLE IN BOTH 5ib. and 251b. PAPERS! 


BACKED BY 
SRE fords BLATCHFORD’S HIGH 
n 
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est Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho . 
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ENJOY THE PROFIT 
AUTOMATION WILL 
BRING TO YOUR MILL 


Designed to handic HAY, grain 
ond cther dificult fo mix 


foods, this Blue Streak Twin 
Spiral Mixer does a thorough, — 
a complete mixing job, 


produces top quality feed con- — 
sisting of hay or other fough- 
age ond small grain 


Designed for 


HAY, GRAIN and ROUGHAGE 


Twin Spiral Mix 
The Only Perfect Mix 


Here's Why! 


Twin spirals toss and 
tumble ingredients from 
one column to the other. 
It’s mixing in every direc- 
tion, not just a single 
spiral up and down motion. 
And this is a fast mechani- 
cal in the oval 
housing. This is a patented 
Blue Streak feature. 


This new Prater Blue Streak Grinder was designed for 
hay, grain and roughage . . . and for ear corn, small grains 
and other difficult, choking type feeds. Two powerful 
motors . . . one for the mill and one for the fan . . . and 

a heavy rotor shaft maintain efficient speed. Battleship 
construction, long-lasting hammers, and a powerful i 
permanent magnetic separator, reduce maintenance costs. 


The Prater Blue Streak Hay Grinder, used with the 
Prater Twin Spiral Mixer and Double Chain Drag Feeder, 
gives you the finest equipment that money can buy. 


And, you'll enjoy the added profits that come from automation! = 
Blue Strack 
Double Chain 
Dreg Feeder curries 
Steady stream 
various size ingredionis 
inte the mill 


Write today for literature. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1541 So. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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NEW...Fairbanks-Morse 
floaxial dial scales 


samme 


Portable Dial 


> 


EASY TO READ 
EASY TO USE 
LASTINGLY ACCURATE 


Fairbanks-Morse engineers designed this new dial line 
with your needs in mind . . . based on exhaustive field 
reports. They’re streamlined . . . easy to read . . . easy 


to use .. . rugged to resist shock loads and rough han- ~ 


dling . . . easy to service and maintain. And, above all, 
they have the new, patented Floaxial dial mechanism 
that assures enduring accuracy. There are no knife 
edges or pin-point pivots to wear and affect long-life 
accurate weighing. 

Dial chart and indicator are designed for easiest 
reading—ever! There’s nothing to distract the eye... 


FAIRBANKS- 


Cabinet Dial... 
with Printomatic 


you get faster, easier weight indication. Dial head 
swivels a full 360 degrees. 

Get the full story from your Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
Expert or write on your letterhead for a copy of new, 
colorful bulletin that describes the full line of Floaxial 
Scales. Address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. FB-6, 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the bes. 


SCALES © PUMPS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ¢ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY ¢ RAIL CARS ¢ HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ¢ MOWERS » MAGNETOS 
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miGHTY™ 
GERM -KILLING 
JRAZOLIDONE 


Turns sick calls 
into sales calls 


nf-180 fortified booster feeds 
strengthen birds under stress 


Many a feedman can tell you — nf-180 is an “eye-opener” — 
and a “door-opener” too! 


He finds a poultryman in trouble. Sells him. And lets nf-180 
go to work. 


Result: One more steamed-up salesman for nf-180-fortified 
booster or high level feeds. 


After just one demonstration these men are ready to put 
nf-180 results to work turning sick calls into profit-making sales 
calls ... get prospects out of trouble and into a new program. 


Everyone knows new customers are not easy to come by 
these days. That’s why nf-180 helps keep salesmen primed for 
promotion and ready to sell. It’s a real customer-getter . . . and 
customer-saver too. Here’s why: 


Attacks disease in a safe, revolutionary way; 


makes germs starve themselves to death. Furazoli- 
done (nf-180) attacks germs in a safe, but revolutionary way. 
It the germ’s metabolism. Result: Germs are thrown off 
feed ... die of starvation within hours. 


As an added benefit, nf-180 does not merely inhibit or sup- 
press germ growth. It kills germs, making it safe for use time 
after time. The reason: dead germs cannot breed resistant strains 
to fight back and take the punch out of your medicated feed. 


Because nf-180 does its germ-killing job fast, safe, sure, it 
strengthens birds under stress . . . frees birds from the fight and 
fury of a wide range of disease organisms. Then the good nutri- 
tion in your booster feed restores flock vigor in a hurry. Almost 
immediately birds start producing faster, cheaper. 


Gives poultry protection against many diseases. 


nf-180 has a pin-point action against certain costly poultry dis- 
eases ... a profit-saving protection that poultrymen appreciate. 
What's more, nf-180 has a broad effectiveness against many 
non-specific infections that creep up on a flock and rob profits. 


These secondary invaders can be associated with some 30 or 
more recognized stress conditions...often run rampant through 
a flock, as a constant source of trouble. 


Now, however, the 2-pound-per-ton level of nf-180 in a 
booster feed can be used to make up half or more of your 
disease-fighting medication. This level will prevent losses due 
to Fowl Typhoid, Paratyphoid, Pullorum and Synovitis... will 
prevent most occurrences of CRD (air sac), Non- Specific En- 
teritis (blue comb) and Quail Disease in chickens. 


Ever see a germ off feed? 


Normal germs . . . Norma! get sick . . . When treat- and die. But it’ $ a losing 
bacteria, when unham- ed with the nitrofurans, battle, the end of the road 
pered by drugs, grow in poe get sick, go “‘off for profit- robbing disease 
an orderly pattern. . They eed.” Some die. immedi- organisms. Unable to feed 


thrive. and multiply such 
as these common. disease- 
Causing organisms above. 


ately. Others grow distort- 


of muitiply, germs starve 
ed, swell up, start to die. 


to death and disintegrate. 


Actual microscopic photographs before and after treatment with nitrofurans. 4 


Assures a strong talking point in any 
sales story. 


Ask any salesman of an nf-180-fortified feed. He’ll 
tell you of the sales-clinching advantage he has in 
nf-180 in his sales story. It gives him added zing 


to close many a sale...sell many a feeding program. 


You probably are already using some nf-180, but 
you can benefit more by widening its uses. Boost 
sales and customer satisfaction by adding nf-180 to 
booster feeds for layers, breeders, chicks, pullets, 
turkeys and broilers. Take ee advantage of 
nf-180’s disease-fighting abilities . we put more 
sell in your sales program. 

A Hess & Clark man will be glad to Sia fully 
nf-180’s wide application advantages and talk with 
your research, sales and promotional staffs. And if 
you like—there’s a new 26-minute full color movie, 
“The Lifesaving Nitrofurans,” available for staff, 
sales or grower get-togethers. Wire, write or phone, 
and we'll rush a print to you. iat 


one of those lifesaving 
mitrofurans 


germ killers that last 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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Meet Resistance Change 


During a talk I made recently at a 
sales convention, I attempted to point 
out that the general buying public 
resists change in its buying habits and, 
therefore, salesmen were needed to 
overcome this resistance. The speak- 
er following me on the platform, an 
advertising executive, took exception 
to my premise that people resist 
change in buying habits. 

Whether his intentions were vindic- 
tive or simply intended to capture the 
audience’s attention by putting some- 
one else in a bad light, I do not know. 
He attempted to prove his assertion 
by pointing out that the American 
housewife after World War II 
couldn’t wait to get her hands on the 
new washing machines, frozen foods, 
and other household appliances for 
which a pent-up demand existed. Fur- 
thermore, he contended that the buy- 
ing public has an irresistable urge to 
stampede the market for all kinds of 
new merchandise and therefore there 
is no resistance to change on the part 
of people who purchase goods or 
services, 


Salesman’s View 

Let’s examine this argument from 
the standpoint of a salesman. If it 
were true that people did not resist 
change, there would be no need for 
salesmanship. In fact, if people didn’t 
resist change, this very same advertis- 
ing executive might find his billings 
for advertising considerably smaller. 
Wouldn't life be wonderful for you 
and me, as salesmen, if people didn’t 
resist change? Or would it? If every 
prospect you called on greeted you 


with open arms, how long would it 
take your employer to decide he could 
do without your services? 


Exclusive Products 

New and exclusive products which 
improve our way of living frequently 
are in great demand, it’s true. But the 
vast majority of salesmen (and adver- 
tising men) don’t find themselves in 
this enviable position. Nearly every- 
one agrees that the day is gone forever 
when people beat a path to your door 
just because you had a better mouse- 
trap. 

For example, Mrs. Jones has been 
buying “X” brand of cake mix for 
years. Now “Y” company comes out 
with a brand which it believes to be 
better than the one Mrs. Jones has 
been buying. Does Mrs. Jones stam- 
pede the market to buy the new brand? 
She does not! Costly advertising, pro- 
motion, and salesmanship usually have 
to be applied to the new brand to con- 
vince her to change her buying habits. 

I don’t know what percentage of 
salesmen have exclusive products to 
sell but I'll bet my last dollar the per- 
centage is very, very small. Even if a 
salesman does enjoy this position to- 
day, hell have a competitor within a 
short period of time trying to convince 
your customer to make a change in 
buying habits. 

_ Buyers today have an enormous va- 
riety of goods and services to choose 
from, most of which are good quality 
and are fairly priced. Furthermore, 
prospective buyers are intelligent peo- 
ple, perfectly capable of making up 
their own minds, It takes all the forces 


of marketing, sales promotion, adver- 
tising, selling, and market research, 
to influence these buyers that they 
should forsake their present supplier 
and do business with you. 

Those of us who have knocked on 
doors for years and have consistenly 
been confronted with stock alibis and 
excuses such as “I'm satisfied,” “I 
buy from a friend,” “Can’t afford it,” 
know that people do resist changing 
their buying habits. We know these 
excuses come right at the beginning 
of the interview and are intended as a 
barrier to brush the salesman off 
quickly and easily. 

Right Attitude 

What can we, as salesmen, do about 
it? First of all, we should expect these 
excuses. We should recognize them 
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for what they are. We should classify 
them as alibis to get rid of the sales- 
man so the prospect won't have to go 
through the mental gymnastics of how 
your product will bring him greater 
comfort or convenience, less risk, bet- 
ter performance, greater prestige, or 
greater profits and economy. We 
should recognize that unless we are 
selling an exclusive product, people 


will resist change (and sometimes 
even then). 

We should understand that attempt- 
ing to argue the prospect out of this 
resistant frame of mind at the begin- 
ning of the sale is like trying to serve 
soup in a sieve — it can’t be done! 
Instead, we ask logical, sincere ques- 
tions at the beginning of the inter- 
view to open the prospect’s mind and 


create a desire to hear our sales story. 

In our business of sales training, 
we frequently ask ourselves: “Isn’t 
there an easier way of making a liv- 
ing? Can’t we find a product or serv- 
ice that sells itself?” To date we 
haven’t found that product or service. 
If some reader of Sales Clinic finds 
such a dream boat proposition, we’d 
like to hear about it! 


Gerald 


There are more than a million partner- 
ships in the United States today. According 
to a senate committee report, prior law 
treatment of partners and partnership was 
“among the most confused in the entire in- 
come tax field.” 

We bold-face prior law treatment was, be- 
cause this statement was made when sub- 
chapter K was added to the 1954 code. 
This dealt with partnerships and gathered 
in one place Sections 701-771, comprehen- 
sive tax rules for partnerships. There was a 
vital need for this clarification. 

Past experience may be the best teacher 
in handling most problems, but we must 
make an exception here because the 1954 
code made drastic changes in the partner- 
ship provisions. When a man runs his own 
business, his income tax problems seem 
complex enough under today’s intricate tax 
laws. These problems are multiplied when 
two or more persons combine their capital 
or efforts, or both, in a business enterprise. 

New partnerships have been created by 
old established ones in recent years to take 
in a valued employe, a son, or a daughter. 
Some of these have resulted in large tax 
savings while others have backfired. 

Here’s a typical example: 

A partnership consisting of a father and 
his two sons employed his daughter. The 
father felt he could save considerably in 
taxes if partnership profits were divided 
four ways instead of three. A new partner- 
ship agreement was executed including her 
as a member. She continued to receive the 
same salary as before and did not withdraw 
her share of the profits. The next year the 
partnership was incorporated. She did not 
become a stockholder, nor was she paid for 
her undrawn partnership profits. She con- 
tinued to work for the new corporation. On 
facts similar to these, a district court deci- 
sion (Nyman v. Sheehan) held that there 
never was an intention to create a partner- 
ship with her as a partner. 

It was not because she contributed no 
capital, but apparently because she was not 
treated like the others when the partnership 
incorporated. 


When You Act 
Can you readily determine whether you 
have entered into a profit-sharing agree- 
ment or a partnership agreement? 
The courts have difficulty. 


Burke Business 


Which Way to Be Taxed? 


In one case, despite all the formalities of 
entering into partnership with former key 
employes of a sole proprietorship, the tax 
court held that no partnership existed. The 
sole proprietor was taxed on profits credited 
to the so-called partners, on an analysis of 
discrepancies in the method of handling 
book entries. But the 10th Circuit Court 
reversed, and held that there was an intent 
to create a partnership, called the discrepan- 
cies “trivial” (Reference — C. C. Cooke 
53-1 USTC). 

If an individual proprietor takes in an 
outsider or an employe who is to share in 
profits and losses and contributes cash or 
other property to the business to be used 
for its requirements, there is usually a part- 
nership, regardless of whether a formal 
partnership agreement has been made. 


Must Be Intent 

There must be an intent to form a part- 
nership. If losses are to be shared, this fact 
is a fairly good indication that a partner- 
ship is intended. 

Tax saving may an important factor 
where an individual who has been in busi- 
ness for himself takes into partnership with 
him a member of his family. Such a mem- 
ber may or may not buy into the partner- 
ship with his own money. His interest can 
be acquired by purchase or gift. The validity 
of the partnership depends in such cases on 
whether there has been an effective transfer 
in the interest. 

In family partnerships created by gifts 
there are certain limitations outlined in 
Code Section 704 (E) which should not be 
overlooked. 

Code Section 704 (E) directs that the 
donee or family member will be taxable on 
his distributive share of the income, subject 
to the following conditions: 

1) The donee’s or family member's share 
must be determined after allowance of rea- 
sonable compensation” for services rendered 
to the partnership by the donor and 

2) The share of the income allocated to 
the donee or family member and attribut- 
able to donated capital must not be pro- 
portionally greater than the share of the 
donor attributable to the donor’s capital. 

To illustrate: 


1) The net profits of a partnership in - 


which a father has given a one-half interest 
to his son are $100,000. The son is over 


21, but performs no services for the partner- 
ship. The reasonable value of the father’s 
services is $20,000. This amount must first 
be allocated to the father. The son’s share 
cannot be more than $40,000. 


2) Assume father and son perform equal 
services and all other facts are the same. 
The son’s share of the profits cannot exceed 
$50,000. 

The mere fact that the formalities of a 
gift have been complied with, (preparing 
gift tax returns, etc.) does not mean that 
the family partnership will be recognized 
in every case. 

The family member must have sufficient 
maturity and understanding to serve in the 
capacity of partner. This does not rule out 
a minor, who may be ineligible under state 
law, if he has sufficient maturity. 

If a family member partner is a minor 
lacking maturity and understanding, gen- 
erally he will not be recognized as a partner 
unless control is exercised on his behalf by 
a fiduciary (his partnership interest must 
be held by a trust). 


New Setup 
Partners in many enterprises can now 
elect to have income of the business com- 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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“This is one of a series of ads featuring 
good businessmen who have doubled their 
tonnage on the Honegger Program.” 


Standing in front of a 
large shipment of 
Honegger Feeds are 
Herman DeBuhr, left, and 
Bernard DeBuhr, right. 


HONEGGER FEED 
Honeggers’ offer a complete Jine.of feeds and complete 


feeding programs that help increase your tonnage. The 
line is a “profit-package” backed by continuous 


March 6, 1957 


reseatoh and Yapidly increasing number of enthusiastic 
use! 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Llinois 


HONEGGERS’ ‘‘EGG FACTORY’’ 
Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ Dear Sire: 
“Egg in his area. a 
plan featuring the nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, The acceptance of Honegger Feeds and Chix ha 
the Honegger Poultry House and other Farm Buildings When we first took on 
and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. What stock of feed on ha 
a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, eed on hand, and it has been quite a job 
in only a year's time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. le 6 feeds. But at last we have com~- 
pleted this task and are now one hundred percent Honeggers'’. 


% st, but from all indications your national advertising has 
HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS an ~— it, for we have so many people remark about your adver- 
sing... 


Honcggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra 

profit plus. There's no acditional investment on your 
~ part... and-what a perfect tiesin for your livestock ond 5 Dale Magee, your salesman, has been with us one hundred per- 
poultry feed busin 5. 2 cent. His willingness to work with us in all matters is quite a 
Eager gk eae change from some salesmen who have called on us. We enjoy 
having a man like Dale working with us. The future never 
looked better. 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
Yours truly, 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock 
and poultry equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, 
Honegger dealers have a source of supply which features he Deke 
unequalled dealer service. Your customers will come to 
é depend on you as their one-stop dealer for all poultry Bernard DeBuhr 
Mattoon, Illinois 


and livestock program. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where 


illinois, features electronic controls for 5 practical feeding, management and disease 
and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient control practices are developed and demon- 
selection and all bulk. handli throughout strated. Dealers find that a tour of Honeggers’ 


the plant for top efficiency economy. by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


Yes, you can triple your profit with 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


= 7379 since 1918 2001 3008 WESTERN Ave. 
-= 
PEED - SEED - FERTILIZERS - BABY CHICKS 
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v4 9 Pneumatic Bulk Truck 


Pipes feed by air through a flexible steel hose to any bin . . . fast. 
Has almost unlimited “reach” and “lift.” Handles mashes... 
pellets .. . and flaked, rolled, or whole grains. Multiple compart- 
ments permit different feeds to be carried in same load without 
intermixing. A self-loading device (optional) makes possible 
two-way pay loads. Models available with capacities from 385 to 
1350 cu. ft. Normally, capacities over 678 cu. ft. come in semi- 
trailer units. 


Feed Piper is a trademark of Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc. 


Feed Piper 
Conversion Unit 


Double the use of your regular 
bag delivery truck. Convert it into 
a bulk pneumatic unloader and 
offer your customers the unload- 
ing advantages of the regular 
Feed Piper Bulk Truck. Enables 
you to meet bulk competition at - 
low cost. Units factory installed. 
Can be “‘do-it-yourself,” if desired. 


PELLET MILLS ¢ HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, 
AND BURR STONE MILLS @ MIXERS ¢ SCREW, 
BELT, AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


WIN AND HOLD CUSTOMERS! 


In every way, you'll save in the end when 
you start planning your own bulk delivery 
system through Sprout-Waldron. Only 
Sprout-Waldron offers the BIG PLUS values 
that are absolutely vital for a money-mak- 
ing, money-saving bulk system. 


At Sprout-Waldron you have the widest 
possible selection of the most advanced 
pneumatic bulk trucks and all necessary 
auxiliary equipment... 


PLUS expert engineering counsel and 
guidance on bulk receiving stations and 
all of your bulk handling requirements 
as well as on installations of bins and 
permanent pipe connections for your cus- 
tomers... 


_ PLUS personal instruction on mainte- 
nance and operation... 


PLUS a dependable source for spare 
parts... 


PLUS fast service for major repairs... 


PLUS free sales aids to sell your bulk 
delivery services... 


PLUS a reliability based on 90 years of 
service to the feed industry. 


Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS advantages 
have put hundreds of feed millers in the 
bulk business on a profitable, more com- 
petitive basis. They can prove it pays to go 
bulk via Sprout-Waldron. Ask them. Names 
on request. And for more complete details 
on Sprout-Waldron bulk feed delivery equip- 
ment, write for Bulletin 156 today. 


SPRGOUT-WALDROR 


BUCKET ELEVATORS CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, —— he Beal Eguiomend Since (866 ——. 
AND FEEDERS ® REELS, SEPARATORS, AND —— 
ASPIRATORS e BULK FEED TRUCKS 22 LOGAN STREET @ MUNCY, PA. 
A. ©. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE UNITS 
BUHLER BROS. FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg FE/480 
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High-Calorie Menu Speakers 


Featured at 32nd Central Meet 


By BRUCE W. SMITH & THEODORE P. THERY 


An Australian and 724 American feed men attended the 32nd annual 
meeting of the Central Retail Feed association, held June 3-4 at Milwaukee's 
Schroeder hotel. The special guest from “down under” was Alexander I. 
Ballantine, partner in Jay Bee Engineering Co. of Dandenong, near Melbourne 


in the Australian state of Victoria. 


Feed Mill Designer Ballantine and the American audience heard a rounded 
program which stressed the general theme of “Business in the Days and 
Years Ahead.” Headline speaker was Austin Kiplinger, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kiplinger Washington Agency and former midwestern radio 


news editor. 


Austin Kiplinger 

Expectations are that business conditions 
will be better the last half of 1957 than the 
first half of this year, Austin Kiplinger of 
Washington, D. C., reported in his topic 
“What's Ahead in Business?” Mr. Kiplinger 
is executive vice president of the Kiplinger 
organization. 

The business picture is dependent upon 
spending by government, business, and the 
consumer, Mr. Kiplinger advised. Govern- 
ment spending “is not going to contract, 
and business snending is going to remain 
high,” he said. 

Mr. Kiplinger pointed out that consumer 
spending is to grow at a normal rate. The 
future lies in spending by business and con- 
sumers. 

“Any projections we make today are like- 
ly to be conservative,’ Mr. Kiplinger 
stressed as he predicted the mode of living 
15 to 20 years from now. 

The former Chicago newsman foresees 
a four-day work -week for industry, with 
automation continuing to increase. Real in- 
come is expected to double in that period. 

The gross national product was 435 bil- 
lion dollars this year, Mr. Kiplinger said, 
compared with 412 billion last year. A cur- 
rent fundamental problem was termed by 
Mr. Kiplinger as being “creeping inflation.” 

The U.S. has been in an_ inflationary 
period since 1933, he advised. 

Regarding the possibility of another ma- 
jor war, Mr. Kiplinger stated, “The judg- 
ment is that we'll never be engaged in 
another major war. The Russians now re- 
alize the destruction that would be pro- 
duced by an atomic war.” 

The atmosphere in Washington, D. C., 
also is changing, Mr. Kiplinger said, with 
the change towards more tranquility. In 
fact, he advised, the atmosphere throughout 
the entire country is different. 

Mr. Kiplinger attributed the change to 
the leveling-off period now in progress. 
Americans are worried about whether or not 
bad times are likely to follow prosperity. 


William M. Masterson 
How the Central association, University 
of Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin State fair 
are cooperating in planning an impressive 
“Feed-O-Rama™ exhibit for the state ex- 
position Aug. 17-25 was described by Mr. 
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Masterson, the fair’s manager. An entire 
building will be devoted to the exhibit, 
which will include some commercial and a 
number of educational displays. 

Featured will be hogs fed on rations typi- 
cal of 1907, 1932, and the present. Dr. 
Robert H. Grummer of the University of 
Wisconsin is arranging this exhibit. A broil- 
er display will similarly depict feed nutrition 
progress. 

“This is a feature entirely new in state 
fairs anywhere,” Manager Masterson stated. 


“We think it will have tremendous impact, 


particularly on farmers of the future.” 


D. Eldon Roddis 

In his hard-hitting, fact-packed talk, 
D. Eldon Roddis of Rochester, Minn., 
drove home several ways to make more 
money. Basing his observations on his own 
business, Roddis Feed Co., Mr. Roddis 
brought to the conventioneers several prac- 
tical, workable ideas adaptable to all feed 
businesses. 

His first consideration was how to hire 
employes and treat them. Here Mr. Roddis 
pointed out that the largest single cost item 
in any business today is labor. Top priority 
should be given to selection of personnel, 
followed by training and to make them 
feel needed in the organization. 

The Minnesotan likened training of em- 
ployes to a machine, noting, “If a machine 
has capabilities of processing five tons of 
grain an hour but your employe sets it to 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS 

The crew of officers who guided Cen- 
tral’s activities in 1956-57 was re-elected. 
Eldon H. Roesler of The Feed Bag con- 
tinues as executive secretary and David K. 
Steenbergh of The Feed Bag as honorary 
board chairman. 

Renamed president is Ray H. Kaercher, 
Watertown. Jacob Hunter Jr. of Antigo will 
serve another term as vice president and 
Leuis Lader Jr., Avalon, again is secretary- 
treasurer. 

New to the board of directors are Erwin 
Seno, Seno Feed Store, Slades Corners; 
Harvey Thoma, Sugar Bush Milling Co., 
Sugar Bush; and Douglas J. Mangan, Man- 
gan Milling Co., Cadott. All officers and 
board members are Wisconsin residents. 


process only four tons an hour, you are 
losing 20 per cent in production.” 

A second way to make more money, Mr. 
Roddis said, is to operate your machinery 
for profit. He noted that a machine is de- 
signed to provide income for plant burden, 
depreciation, electricity, and repairs; pro- 
vide a good wage for the operator; and 
return a profit for the owner. This will en- 
able you to serve the customer at a price 
that will bring repeat business. 

Mr. Roddis outlined the physical layout 
for a custom grinding mill, designed to 
give fast service to the customer. He em- 
phasized the importance of extreme care in 
selecting machinery. 


D. ELDON RODDIS 
(At his own mill.) 


“New ideas should be put to work,” he 
stressed. “Our advertising dollars sometimes 
follow an old-charted course and fail to 
draw customers. Nothing pays off better 
than a brand new idea in advertising. 

“Remember, people are just simply 
against changes and sometimes we must ex- 
ert extra effort to put a good new idea to 
work.” 

Avoid “competitionitis,” Mr. Roddis de- 
clared. He said it is a disease of the weak 
and offered a dozen practices to be among 
the strong in industry, including modern 
purchasing and inventory control methods. 

“First sell yourself on one line of feed 
and then sell it,” he said. “A merchant 
should not handle several lines of feed but 
select the one he knows and feels to be 
best and handle that line only.” 

Don’t fail to accept changing times, Mr. 
Roddis advised. It is always hard to predict 
the future, he said, but we must plan for 
the future. 


James W. Browning 

Aide to Walter C. Berger in the feder- 
al Commodity Stabilization service, Mr. 
Browning is a career servant of agriculture. 
He described methods by which USDA is 
endeavoring to cut surpluses and to stabil- 
ize the agricultural economy at a level at 
which farmers can earn a living comparable 
to other segments of American labor and 
business. 

“For the past year,” Mr. Browning point- 
ed out, “the agricultural exports picture has 
been an unusually pleasant one. Grains and 
feeds accounted for nearly 750 million dol- 
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belongs 
poultry feeds! 


enF 


Here are 5 good reasons why... 


Full-time availability to birds— KLOTOGEN F 

is the water-soluble form of vitamin K, the 
anti-hemorrhagic vitamin. Its water solubility elimi- 
nates the absorption problems of fat-soluble forms. 
KLOTOGEN F maintains adequate prothrombin levels 
even in times of stress such as over-medication, enter- 
itis, debeaking, dubbing, etc. 


More potent— KLorocEN F has proved to be 
3 to 6 times more active than ordinary menadi- 
one in poultry feeds. When sulfa medications are 
used, this superiority is up to 10 times greater. 
Assay assured—Shipments of KLorocen F 
always receive a precise chemical assay. Thus, 
you know exactly how much vitamin K goes into 
your feeds and is available to the flocks that receive it. 


4 Low cost—As little as 7c per ton of finished 

feed assures you of adequate amounts of this 
superior form of vitamin K. KLoTocEN F is a free- 
flowing powder available in a pure form or asa premix. 


Pharmaceutically pure—KLoTocEeNn F is 

manufactured with the same high standards 
of precision and purity that have made Abbott Lab- 
oratories the nation’s foremost manufacturer of vita- 
min K preparations for human medication and 
poultry feeds for 19 years. 


Moreand more poultrymen are looking for “‘menadione 
sodium bisulfite” (KLOTOGEN F) on their commercial 
feed tags. If you want more information about this 
important poultry feed additive, write or call 
Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Sales Division, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


Producers of PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid) Feed Additive 


for poultry and hog feeds 701463 


LABORATORIES 
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JAMES BROWNING 


lars of the farm exports during the first 
half of the present marketing year.” (Total 
farm exports during this six-month period 
were four billion dollars.) 

“Government-owned stocks of farm sur- 
pluses are down a little for the first time 
in several years,” the USDA spokesman re- 
ported. As of April 30, he said, Commodity 
Credit’s “investments” came to some 7.8 
billion dollars. 

Disposal of surplus products abroad is 
proving highly successful, Mr. Browning 
stated. Sales have been made to 31 nations 
for a total of some 2.9 billion dollars. Pri- 
vate-channel distribution of American sur- 
pluses abroad also is possible under CCC’s 
emphasis on dollar sales. 

Various aspects of the soil bank program 
were explained by Mr. Browning, with spe- 
cial stress on the acreage reserve. This phase, 
he said, “is the answer” to how to cut 
further production without penalizing the 
farmer unduly. Farmers under the plan “re- 
ceive payments designed to maintain their 
net income on the land taken out of pro- 
duction.” 

Trends in population and the American 
economy which will affect the feed industry 
were repeated by Mr. Browning. They are 
those brought to the AFMA meeting in 
May by Assistant Agriculture Secretary 
Earl Butz: 

1) A growing market for food and fiber 
in this country and abroad. 

2) An ever-rising standard of living and 
a demand for more meat, milk, and eggs. 

3) Improved feeding efficiency on Amer- 
ican farms. 

Mr. Browning’s windup remarks were 
forceful and frank: : 

“We must cut production of crops in sur- 
plus. Our disposal operations must not sim- 
ply empty warehouses so that they can be 
filled again. Our objective is to effect a 
desirable balance between production and 
consumption,” 


Myron M. Carpenter 
Feed men and their employes must have 
a good understanding of the fundamentals 
of nutrition because of the important part 
that nutrition plays in the sale of feeds. 
This was the message brought to the con- 
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CENTRAL ‘RESOLVES’ 

The 32nd convention of CRFA unani- 
mously urged the Chicago Board of Trade 
to “lead the movement” in switching over 
to grain trading in hundredweights “‘as soon 
as practicable.” This changeover, paced by 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, should be effected in 1958, Central 
urged. 

Any change in the federal wage and hour 
law which would delete the retail exemption 
is opposed by Central. Such a change, the 
group feels, “would raise the price the 
farmer has to pay for the things he buys.” 

Encourage state-wide support of the Feed- 
O-Rama exhibit at the Wisconsin State fair 
Aug. 17-25. 


vention by Myron M. Carpenter, research 
director for Peavey Feed Mills, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Carpenter observed that the need of 
our industry is based on the fact that farm 
feed ingredients lack the necessary nutrients 
to properly nourish livestock and poultry. 

“My opinion,” Mr. Carpenter said, “‘is 


MYRON CARPENTER 


that merchants should know enough about 
nutrition so they will have confidence in 
talking with their customers. It isn’t neces- 
sary that they know all the details, but 
they should know where to get them.” 

Farm operations are becoming bigger and 
more specialized. It is the responsibility of 
the feed man to help the feeder obtain the 
degree of specialization and efficiency to 
meet the demands of current economy. 

Feed men have two responsibilities: 

“1) To themselves — winning the con- 
fidence of all their customers. 

“2) To their customers — helping them 
become more efficient by reducing their 
costs of production and showing them why 
and how to supplement their grain properly 
and realize more value from it. 

“Fulfilling both of these responsibilities 
will result in more sales. To accomplish this 
requires a good understanding of funda- 
mental nutrition.” 

It is the manufacturer's responsibility to 
put nutrition into the feed bag, Mr. Carpen- 
ter noted. It is the retailer’s responsibility 
to help the feeder get the nutrition out of 


the feed sack through proper use, manage- 
ment, and sanitation. 

“Getting our story across to the feeder 
remains our biggest job and opportunity. 
College people tell us our farmer customers 
are using only half the supplements they 
should. There is a big opportunity and fu- 
ture for all.” 


Dr. Ike Hall 

The years immediately ahead well may 
shape the course agriculture is to take for 
many years to come. Past, present, and fu- 
ture farming and the part the feed merchant 
now plays and is to play was pointed out 
by Dr. Ike Hall, professor emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Hall, who operates a large Wiscon- 
sin farm, is familiar with the many phases 
of agriculture and its problems. Agriculture 
has shifted from one largely independent 
of government to one in which government 
is deeply involved. 

“We have changed from small, independ- 
ent, isolated farms to a highly competitive, 
complex family business enterprise. We 
have shifted from a rural economy to one 
highly urbanized and industrialized, from 
self sufficiency to considerable dependence 
on others for goods and services we need.” 

Dr. Hall noted that wide fluctuations in 
farm prices and the difference in level of 
net income are the most important econom- 
ic problems facing modern agriculture. 

“More changes will take place on our 
farms during the next 15 or 20 years than 
have occurred during any other period in 
our history. There will be a much expanded 
domestic market for farm products. There 
will be a gross national income of about 
twice what it is today. 

“Indications are that as time goes on 
people will be eating more meat and dairy 
products.” 

He also stressed, among other changes, 
that farmers will use better feeding methods, 
supplementing home-grown feeds with con- 
centrates. The feed merchant has an oppor- 
tunity to earn 40 per cent of every dollar 
a farmer spends, Dr. Hall said. 

This percentage goes for feed, fertilizer, 
seed, and other farm items. It’s up to the 
merchant to help the feeder, thereby build- 
ing himself a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness. Agricultural colleges can be of great 
help to the feed man in formulations. 

“There are many simple plans for quickly 
working out grain mixes to balance out the 
roughages without a lot of figuring or book 
work. They are close enough for all prac- 
tical purposes and can be learned quickly 
so they can be used from memory.” 


Dr. J. L. Krider 

A feed business must be geared for to- 
morrow’s challenges, according to Dr. J. L. 
Krider, vice president and public relations 
director for Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

“If we are to meet tomorrow, and its 
exciting challenge, it will pay us to get in 
gear for it. The past 15, 10, or even five 
years has proved to many of us that re- 
verse, neutral, or even low gear won't get 
the job done. 

“If the predictions for the next 10 years 
are as accurate as they were for the last 10, 
nothing short of high gear, with overdrive 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


- The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg yield are the 
feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are standardized, both \y 
products having the same riboflavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive formula feeds. 
These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins — vegetable fats — and essential 
Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good way to gain 
and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES | i 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK \ 
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EXPANDING -Last year, the feed industry produced and sold more manu- 
MARKETS factured feed than ever before. Old customers have become 

better customers but. the greater production of manufactured 
feed is importantly due to constantly expanding markets — more feeders of dairy 


and beef cattle, swine and poultry. 


One of these bigger markets is the Southeast — featured in a special section 
beginning on page 37 of this issue of The Feed Bag. This service report tells of the 
progress of feeders in the Carolinas, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

The broiler production in Georgia has increased 25 per cent in the last year. 


Tennessee has 1,750,000 cattle and 1,200,000 pigs. North Carolina agriculture, 


feeding and tobacco, supports one-fourth of the population of the state. 


Alabama has 1,800,000 head of cattle and 1,100,000 swine. Florida has several 


5 of the largest dairy farms in the United States. 


Most of the credit for the tremendous growth of the feed industry is due to 
scientists and animal and poultry husbandrymen who have proved the efficiency 


and economy of properly balanced manufactured feed as compared with former 


and now out-moded feeding methods. 


New feed mills are being erected in all sections of the United States. Mobile 


7 units are growing in popularity. Special minute ingredients such as concentrated 
vitamins, antibiotics and others have stepped up the profitable results from manu- 


factured feeds. 


The feed industry marches on! 


Bergh 
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— Central 


(Continued from page 13) 


and a supercharger, will be needed to meet 
tomorrow's challenge in the retail féed busi- 
ness. 

Service, Dr. Krider stressed, will become 
one of the most important gears to put in 
motion in meeting tomorrow's challenge. 
Under service, Dr. Krider placed storage 
facilities, inventories, custom grinding and 
mixing, bulk feed handling, and credit. 

A second gear covered by Dr. Krider 
was production efficiency. Here the ques- 
tion is whether or not a feed man’s equip- 
ment is adequate to permit service of a 
greater number of large-scale customers. 
Almost as important as proper equipment 
is equipment location, he advised. 


DR. J. L. KRIDER 


There is not a retail feed merchant who 
can afford to be associated with an opera- 
tion that does not merchandise or produce 
dependable quality products. 

“This includes complete feeds, concen- 
trates to mix with grains, feed ingredients, 
livestock and poultry medications, farm 
equipment, and any other sound programs or 
practices that are necessary and profitable. 

“Your products, your programs and poli- 
cies, and your services — these are your 
reputation, which must be given every op- 
portunity to flourish and grow.” 

Merchandising was the final gear dis- 
cussed by Dr. Krider. He said that adver- 
tising, promotion, and direct mail are mer- 
chandising activities that should be used to 
limit of operating income, and tailored to 
give the most sales-dollar return. 

An important merchandising activity, Dr. 
Krider said, is sponsorship and community 
participation. It pays businessmen to exam- 
ine their public relations and community 
relations ratings. 

“Sponsoring or participating in local ac- 
tivities can be one of the cheapest and most 
effective investments of time and money 
you can make.” 


Dr. Bethuel Gross 
The field of applied psychology was the 
background for an inspiring message from 
Dr. Bethuel Gross, industrial relations di- 


Honeggers’ has franchised Bonter Feed & 
Supply at Edgerton, Ohio. Jack Bonter will 
handle Big H feed, chicks, and farm 
buildings. 


Jack Hallett is the new managerial aide at 
Colfax (Wash.) Grain Growers. He former- 
ly managed Glenwood (Wash.) Farmers 
Warehouse. 
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MUSKIES, BEWARE 

Featured award at the meeting was a four- 
day expenses-paid Canadian fishing vaca- 
tion. The recipient was Henry Steglich, 
Central member from Turtle Lake in north- 
ern Wisconsin. Mr. Steglich will have an 
opportunity shortly to match his north 
woods fishing skills against the crafty game 
fish of the Lake of the Woods country. 


rector for Larrabee YMCA, Chicago. Dr. 
Gross offered seven “‘microscopes” to use 
on ourselves in order to be successful in 
business and personal relations. 

He suggested examining ourselves for 
adjustability, emotional control, attitudes 
towards people, impulse control, self-integ- 


rity, self-inventory, and impathy (ability 


to put yourself in another’s shoes). 

Unless an employer uses these micro- 
scopes, he is his own agent of destruction 
and a customer can recognize these traits in 
a salesman. Esteem, recognition, and respect 
is desired by every employe, Dr. Gross 
advised. 


Doyle Bauserman’s Richland (Mich.) Farm 
Service has purchased a new Bryant ham- 
mer mill. 


In the turkey section of Oregon, Alsea 
Feed & Farm Store has opened for busi- 
ness. Located at Philomath, the firm is 
managed by Arnold Engle. 


RAY KAERCHER 
Re-elected Central president. 


Valley Elevator at Capac, Mich., has pur- 
chased a new 105-horsepower Bryant ham- 
mer mill. 


Hanover, Pa., has a new Honegger outlet 
at W. L. Mummert Co. William T. Spahr 
heads the firm. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY DAVE HARBAUGH 


"Do you think the growth promotants in poultry feed really work, Mr. Basten?" 
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Profitable Custom Grinding 
often begins with 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


FOUR SIZES 
50 to 130 HLP. 


MOST-WANTED FEATURES: 


@ Remote Selection of Any One of Three Screens @ Tungsten Carbide Hard-Faced Hammers and 
@ Insertion of Any Other Size Screen Instantly, Hardened Hammer Rods as Standard Equipment 


Without Tools @ Straight Through Feed Discharge, Utilizing 
@ Open Throat for Hay or Roughage Grinding , Hammer Rotation 
@ Full Thickness, Heavy Gauge Screens — @ Available With Attached or Separate Motor 
Up to 4" Thick Driven Fan 


Write for Details and the Name of Your Jacobson Representative 


MACHINE WORKS 


47 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.£. DEPT. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Yesterday they started erecting the steel. Next week 
they hope to have this Butler building ready for its first 
load of grain. And, within two years, the building will 
’ be producing a profit. 
This is what you can expect from a Butler steel grain 
‘ storage building because it can be erected for less than 
In ju st two yea rs one-third the cost of a vertical storage structure. Since 
you've invested less money, you can expect your Butler 
3 building to pay for itself in 20 to 24 months of full 
storage. 
th Is =) UTLE R You actually receive a superior building, too — one 
that’s been designed specifically for grain storage. The 
Hf core of the building is the famous Butler rigid frame 
g r al n Ss t or ag e construction, pre-engineered for strength. To withstand 
the tremendous grain pressures, the building has three 


building will h ave times the horizontal steel supports and twice as many 


vertical supports as a comparable metal industrial 


building. 
o Yes, it’s strong, tight and dry. You can study the 
pal d fi or i tself construction details in the 16-page catalog on Butler 


steel grain storage buildings. You'll profit, too, from 
the 29 worthwhile minutes in the Butler slide film, 
“A New Profit Dimension in Grain Storage.” 


Send for the catalog today, and ask your Butler Builder to show 
you the film. In two years you, too, can be making more money. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


ern C1 | want to see the film. Give me the ad- 


onam dress of my Butler Builder. 


(J Please send the catalog on Butler steel 
grain storage buildings. 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Pulse the 


A Timely Report for June, 1957 


The house select small business committee is now underway with its investigation of 


FEED INDUSTRY 
INVESTIGATION 
NOW UNDERWAY 


current practices in the poultry industry. 


Congressman Charles Brown of Missouri has conducted the investi- 


gation on a high plane. 


So far testimony has come from hatchery groups, USDA experts, an 
insurance company which carried broiler insurance, and executives 
from the feed manufacturing industry. 


It will be interesting to see the final committee report if and 
when it is issued. 


It is hoped the results will be constructive and not something 
that will point any finger of accusation at our industry. 


It appears as if the hearings on changes in the wage and hour law will continue for 


WAGE AND HOUR 
CHANGES MAY 
NOT BE MADE 


some time with the possibility of several hearings being held in 
the field. 


There is a good chance that no changes will be made during this 
session of congress. 


At least our industry is hopeful that the efforts to stave off 
changes in the retail exemption have been successful. 


Experts predict that a large crop of corn will be raised this year. Many farmers 


BIG CORN 
CROP IS 
EXPECTED 


seem to be ignoring their allotments. 


Farmers are expected to sell their old corn soon since supports 
for the coming crop will be down 14 cents. 


The big corn crop which is expected should keep the hog population 
high and feed business good for the rest of the year. 


Farm income in April hit 1.9 billion dollars. This was the same as the figure in 


FARM INCOME 
HOLDING 
HIGHER 


March and also a year ago in the same month. 


Cash receipts from livestock and livestock products went up seven 
per cent over a year earlier. 


Income for the first four months for farmers amounted to 
8.4 billion dollars which was three per cent higher than that for 
the same period a year earlier. 


Has organized labor dimmed its power through the actions of Dave Beck? It seems it 


HAS LABOR 
DIMMED 
ITS STAR? 


may be the case. More and more the politicians are talking turkey 
to the unions. 


Most likely, labor's cause and influence in the mind of the public 
has dropped considerably. The current investigations may give the 
rank and file union members the courage and the right to speak up 
against corrupt union organizers. 


(Copyright 1957. No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Secretary of Labor Mitchell has already asked congress to make it 
a federal offense with punishment of jail for up to five years and 


a fine of $5,000 or both to embezzle or otherwise misappropriate 
funds of any plan or to falsify records. 


This would apply to the union welfare and pension funds; these 
plans usually carry high amounts of cash and are a fair target. 


Secretary Benson has begun to beat the drums for larger consumption of livestock 


LIVESTOCK 
AND THE 
CROP SURPLUS 


The Chamber of 


20 


products as a way to help get rid of crop surpluses. 
Animals use up about seven pounds of feed to produce a pound of 
meat, milk, or eggs. 


So if we can get more Americans to eat more of these products the 


wo 


grain surplus problem could be improved considerably. 


Commerce of the United States recently issued a release telling the 
Story how Jim Jones became a world figure overnight. 


It's good enough to bear repeating here: 


in the year 2021 that the cameras, microphones, and the 
newsmen burst in on the quiet life of James Jones. Overnight, he 
became a world figure. 

fluke that brought this distinction to Jim. He had 
ward it for the 46 years he held his white-collar 
orp. His reliability had played a big part in his 
r it wouldn't have been possible without a good 
employment record 


job with Acme C 
achievement, fo 

ord. 
"But let's start at the beginning. 
middle of the last century. 


Jim was born way back in the 
In 1957, at the age of three, he was 
happily building with blocks, unaware of the 

g of the welfare state taking place in Washington. 
However, when he reached 21 in the year 1975, he fully realized 
the significance of state welfare. That was the year in which he 

work for Acme. It was also the year in which the 

employe's tax for "self=<paid" Social Security reached $168 ona 
yearly income of $4,200 or more. 


Jim paid this maximum tax throughout his working life, for his 


S never below $4,200. When he retired at the age of 67, 
expectancy was 14 years and he could expect $18,228 in 


1icome wa 


Social Security benefits at the rate of $108.50 a month. (He was 
Single. 


However there was something else also in Jim's Social Security 

or i sa something which had never before occurred among 
the millions who had received benefits since Social Security was 
established as a "self-paid" system way back in the primitive days 


He totalled up the amount Jim had paid in 
To this sum he added compound interest 
That is about what his taxes would have earned if 
invested in a private annuity. 


Security taxes. 


The result was what set off the cameras. 


Jim was the first person who upon retirement could be said to 


have "paid for" all of the Social Security benefits he was likely 
to recei 


ive on the basis of his life expectancy !" 


(Figures are based on the present law.) 
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The following Ray Ewing Company Representatives will gladly furnish full details and assist you in planning formulas. 


Alan Bader Blomfield-Swanson Co-operative Feed Dealers - The Tommy Thompson Co. 

214 24th St. - 6009 Wayzato Bivd. Binghampton, N. Y. 3617 Dryden Road 

Ogden, Utah Minneapolis, Minn. Phone: 3-3521 Fort Worth, Texas 

Phone: 9323 Phone: Liberty 5-8805 Phone: WaAlnut 3-0005 
Leo Cook Co. leo Cook Co. McKesson & Robbins Earl R. Reeves Henry P. Wilder 
410 Lewis Bidg. 95 Connecticut St. © All Branches Eas? of R. D. 2, Box 639A P.O. Box 81 
Portland 4, Oregon Seattle 4, Wash. Mississippi River Lancaster, Penn. Dallas Center, lowa 
a CApital 2 2-1913 Phone: MAin 0737 Phone: TRinity 2-8482 Phone: 7541 

1097 So. Marengo Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 
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pays 
BIG 
Dividends 


An investment in Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa pays big 


dividends. Research proves that 


no other natural feedstuff fortifies 
feed with so many important 
hutritive factors as a good grade of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal. And 


experience shows that no 

other dehydrated alfalfa meal is 

so consistent in appearance 

and quality ...so uniform in 

color and analysis...so dependable 


in performance as Small’s. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


The W. J. SMALL COMPANY Vit 


DIVISION 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 356. KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
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Washington Millwheel 


By ERN E ST W. ALWIN , Sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


FAMILY TROUBLES, GOP-STYLE 

The administration has had little success so far in its efforts to bring the 
conservative wing of the party back into the fold. Nor is the immediate outlook 
for party unity bright. At first, administration leaders sought to coax conserva- 
tive Republican congressmen into supporting the President's budget requests and 
and legislative recommendations. But when the velvet-glove approach failed, they 
adopted sterner measures. They now are warning that, unless the Republicans put 
up a united front, they face defeat at the polls in the 1958 and 1960 elections. 
And President Eisenhower's popularity is being pointedly stressed in a series of 
speeches by White House and cabinet-level officials. 

With an exception here and there, conservative ranks have been holding firm. 
To a degree, at least, this can be traced to the fact that Mr. Eisenhower is a 
lame-duck President, which means that he cannot crack the whip with the same 
authority he could during his first term. Basically, however, the party split has 
resulted from the growing dissatisfaction of the conservative faction over the 
administration's program. As the conservatives see it, the program is becoming 
steadily more New Dealish. And, right or wrong, they are convinced that the 
administration is alienating large numbers of Republicans in the process. 

There also is considerable bitterness among conservatives over the President's 
efforts in behalf of "modern Republicanism." What he is trying to do, they feel, 
is to remold the party in such a way that the difference between it and the 
Democratic party would be lessened rather than accentuated. Conservatives argue 
that GOP prospects depend on giving voters a clear-cut choice between two political 
philosophies. 

Republicans, conservatives and liberals, can take comfort in one thing. 
Democrats are split, too, and for some of the same reasons. Conservative southern 
Democrats have little liking for the programs espoused by their northern 
colleagues. 


WAIT FOR THE HOWL 

Many members of congress raised a fuss when they learned of the size of some 
of the soil bank checks paid out last year. Eleven of the checks that went to 
individual farm operators exceeded $25,000, with the biggest totaling $61,354. 

But congress hasn't seen anything, yet, according to some expert predictions. 

Department of Agriculture officials think that the payments this year will be 
bigger, with more of the checks in the $25,000-plus bracket. They point out that 
the 1956 program was a rush job, that many farmers hesitated to take full advan- 
tage of it. This year, they believe, more farmers put all the cropland they 
could into the soil bank. Hence, more and bigger checks. 

The USDA sees nothing wrong in the large payments. The soil bank, it argues, 
was designed to "buy" a reduction in farm production. While it is costly to pay 
for taking land out of production, it points out, it can be even more costly for 
the government to buy and store the surplus crops that such land can produce. 

USDA officials say that the results are the same whether 10 farmers put 100 acres 
each in the soil bank or whether one farmer puts in 1,000 acres. Either way, 
1,000 acres are taken out of production. 


WHERE WERE THE PROTESTS? 

Many midwestern congressmen were surprised at the lack of complaints from 
farmers when the house voted to terminate the acreage reserve phase of the soil 
bank at the end of this year. There were few protests and, in fact, a number of 
farmers applauded the action. 

Most congressmen attributed the apparent lack of interest to the fact that 
the weather has been exceptionally good in several of the states that have been 
plagued by drought. Some of these states report that spring rains have been the 
best in years. It also was pointed out that farmers, if they feel they have a 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Stress is defined by Selye as a “non- 
specific deviation from the normal 
resting stage,” and is a result rather 
than a cause of certain changes. The 
stress factor or the “alarming stimu- 
lus” most likely to affect poultry un- 
der flock conditions is usually the re- 
sult of continued exposure to changed 


nutrient substances. 

Almost simultaneously with this in- 
creased demand by the tisues is a re- 
duction in feed consumption. The rea- 
son for this is not clear, but the result 
is a rapid depletion of the reserves 
stored for just such emergency needs. 
The combination of increased utiliza- 


seasons, and the adjustment of the 
body to meet these changes, will illus- 
trate this phase — which is called the 
stage of resistance. 

If the stress is severe and is con- 
tinued beyond the point where ad- 
justment or adaptation can occur, the 
stage of exhaustion is reached. This 


How Antibiotics Can Help Check 


and exhausting conditions. It may be 
classified as a genetic problem, or one 
of management, or of nutrition, or of 
disease. Under each group, numerous 
specific stimuli may be recognized. 
The stress phenomenon is called 
the stress syndrome or the adaptation 
syndrome, because it always occurs in 
three distinct steps: alarm reaction, 
stage of resistance, and stage of ex- 
haustion. Each step is characterized by 
typical reactions. Many stresses are 
planned, others can be anticipated, but 
some will appear unexpectedly. In all 
cases, the same steps are followed. 


Effects of Stress 

The first manifestation of stress is 
an imbalance or distortion of the pitu- 
itary-adrenal relationship — always in 
the direction of increased release of 
adreno-cortical hormones. This en- 
courages increased activity of the tis- 
sues, glands, and organs of the body; 
and creates a demand for more than 
the normal amount of energy, amino 
acids, B-vitamins, and probably other 


By DR. R. C. KLUSSENDORF 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 


tion and decreased replacement soon 
results in a nutritional deficiency — a 
ration calculated to provide adequate 
amounts of all nutrients under the 
usual conditions fails to meet the 
needs during periods of stress. 


It fails for two reasons — 1) the 
needs of the body are greater than 
normal because of accelerated activity, 
and 2) the supply of nutrients is less 
than normal because feed consumption 
has been reduced. 


If the stress is discontinued after a 
short time, the body and its organs 
will quickly return to the rate of activ- 
ity which existed before the stress fac- 
tor came into play. If the stress is con- 
tinued, and is not excessive, the body 
will gradually adjust or adapt itself 
to the new conditions. It will, in ef- 
fect, accept the newly-imposed stress 
stimulus and consider it normal. The 
changing temperatures in the four 


ANTIBIOTICS COUNTERACT STRESS R. C. Klussendorf 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 


The factor of stress, a somewhat mystical 
troublemaker in the eyes of many poultrymen and 
feed men, is explained by Klussendorf, a prominent 


"alarming stimulus." He lists and explains th 


Effects of stress are many, the author points 
out in this report which he prepared for the 


Virginia nutrition conference. 


But antibiotics 


added to rations in times of stress can help the 
birds to use their "normal defense mechanisms" 
to best advantage, Klussendorf states. 
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Feed-Dex 


JUNE, 1957 


Stress Poultry Flocks 


means failure, and will result in col- 
lapse or even death. 


How Antibiotics Help 

Extra antibiotics in the feed or 
drinking water help birds through 
these periods of stress by improving 
the appetite. This insures a constant 
supply of nutrients, a steady reserve 
in the normal body storage depots, 
and hence a less severe reaction from 
the stress stimulus and a more rapid 
return to normal growth or produc- 
tion. 

Antibiotics can be most effective in 
the planned stresses — vaccinating, 
debeaking, moving. Because they are 
planned it is also possible to plan to 
reduce the severity in every way that 
is practical. Knowing that the stress is 
to be applied on a certain day, it is 
possible to feed antibiotics at higher 
levels (50 or 100 grams per ton) be- 
fore the stress is applied, during the 
actual stress, and for a few days long- 
er. This will lead to full feed con- 
sumption, a full reserve of the neces- 
sary nutrients, and a body prepared 
to meet and adjust to unusual condi- 
tions. 

The same approach may be used 
with anticipated stresses. Knowing, or 
suspecting, that a sudden change in 
temperature is due, or that the humid- 
ity will be variable, the feeding of 
added amounts of antibiotics will serve 
the purpose of preparing the birds for 
such changes — by stimulating appe- 
tite, a full measure of energy is as- 
sured, along with the vitamins and 
minerals required to maintain the phy- 
siological processes at a normal rate. 


Unexpected Stress 
When stresses occur unexpectedly, 
the best way to use additional anti- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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the ALL NEW DRY VITAMIN A 


Unequalled for... 


STABILITY ... 


even with high moisture, minerals, 


AVAILABILITY . 


and in pelleting, 


rapidly and completely utilized, and 


MICRO-UNIFORMITY ... allows complete, accurate 


‘COMPARATIVE WET MINERAL 


STABILITY AT 99 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


80. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


* Division of VAN CAMP SEA FOOD COMPANY, INC., Terminal Island, Calif. 
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distribution in feeds. 


Each million units of Vitamin A is evenly distributed 
in 20,000,000 uniform beads of VANCO A...40 times 
as many as in other leading brands. 


STABILITY RESULTS 
Wet Mineral Stability Test 


The most rugged stability test for dry Vitamin A is to 
subject it to a high concentration of trace minerals, ex- 
treme temperature and high content of moisture... 
conditions much more severe than those normally en- 
countered in feed manufacturing. 


Such experiments were set up to test VANCO A against 
several other commercially available dry Vitamin A 
products. 


VANCO A was unequalled for stability, as shown 
in the accompanying chart. 


Available in convenient low potencies, in the economical 
75,000 unit product, and in water dispersible form. 
Write today for a free sample and this detailed brochure. 


*Patents applied for 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Financing the Production and Marketing of 
Texas Broilers, by Harley Bebout, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, free. 

Here's an eight-page bulletin from the 
Lone Star station that will prove of great 
interest to feed men everywhere. Commer- 
cial feed merchants and broiler producers 
provided most of the information the au- 
thor used in preparing his report. 

Scope of the 1955-56 study was to in- 
vestigate the needs, sources, and terms of 
credit used in broiler production and their 
effect on production, marketing, and re- 
turns of the grower. 

Financing plans covered include open 
account, guaranteed-no-loss, flat fee, labor 
contract, and feed conversion. Financing 
is a significant aspect of the broiler-growing 
industry and feed men will profit by study- 
ing this bulletin. 


Preduction and Mill Utilization of Feed 
Grains in Arkansas, by W. R. Morrison, 
Arkansas Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 
free. 

This 32-page bulletin from the Arkansas 
station can be put to good use by feed men 
across the nation in comparing their busi- 
nesses with Arkansas mills and in exploring 
new markets and methods of operation. 

The two specific objectives of the study 
reported in the bulletin were to determine 
production trends for feed grains and live- 
stock and to estimate the quantities and 
qualities of grain used by the principal proc- 
essors in the state in relation to their pur- 
chasing and merchandising practices. 

The study is based in part on information 
obtained from 76 of the approximately 80 
feed manufacturers operating in the state 
during the period July 1, 1954, to June 
30, 1955. In addition to the 564,969 tons 
of feed manufactured by the cooperating 
mills, out-of-state mills shipped 532,556 
tons of feed into the state during the year 
ending June 30, 1955. 


Relation of Type of Birth (Single vs. 
Twins) to Lamb and Wool Production in 
Rambouillet Sheep, by Maurice Shelton 
and O. L. Carpenter, Texas Experiment 
Station, College Station, free. 

Data reported in this mimeographed 
progress report from the Texas station on 
the influence of birth are based on a study 
of 22 years of records from the sheep flock 
of one Texas station. The authors discuss 
the question of whether twin lambs are 
more profitable than single lambs. 

Under the conditions of this study, twin 
lambs were found to be advantageous; how- 
ever, because of low heritability, selection 
directly for twinning is not recommended. 

* 
The 68th Annual Report of the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
by M. D. Farrar and O. B. Garrison, South 
Carolina Experiment Station, Clemson, free. 

This is a new 58-page report on the com- 
plete activities of the South Carolina ex- 
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periment station. Work completed and un- 
derway at the station is discussed under 
several headings. 

Subjects include agricultural economics, 
agronomy, animal husbandry, agricultural 
engineering, botany and plant pathology, 
dairying, entomology and zoology, home 
economics, horticulture, nutrition, poultry, 
and finance. 

Staff members are listed. Feed men will 
find much of interest in each of these cate- 
gories of study. 

* * 


Marketing Texas Goats, by R. D. Lewis, 
Texas Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

Much of the information reported in this 
16-page bulletin from the Texas station 
came from a mailed questionnaire sent to 
farmers and ranchers in the Texas goat- 
raising areas. Author Lewis notes that the 
goat-producing area has expanded and said 
more farmers and ranchers are raising sheep, 
cattle, and goats together. 

The main purpose of the study was to 
summarize pertinent information on the 
marketing and consumption of Texas goats. 
Emphasis also is given to the goat popula- 
tion, areas of production, types and uses of 
available markets, the demand for and uses 
of goat meat, and the factors affecting 
prices of goats. 

* * 
Cereal Laboratory Methods, edited by 
Emery C. Swanson for the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, $11. 

This is the sixth edition of Cereal Lab- 
oratory Methods, first published in 1922. 
The 528-page book contains 25 tables and 
two indices. 

The most significant change in this edi- 
tion is its new style of presentation. The 
book is divided into 100 categories consist- 
ing of “determinations,” instead of being 
arranged in chapters. The new arrangement 
is expected to permit perpetual editing by 
the association’s technical policy committee. 

Editor Swanson explained, “The size and 
scope of Cereal Laboratory Methods has 
reached a rather complex state. The files 
pertaining to this book are now permanent- 
ly located at the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation.” 

Effect of Stilbestrol Implants on Gains of 
Fattening Lambs, by Maurice Shelton and 
W. T. Hardy, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station, free. 

The use of stilbestrol either as a feed ad- 
ditive or as an implant-beneath the skin has 
become widespread with cattle in the feed- 
lot. Considerable research has been con- 
ducted on the use of this product with 
sheep, the authors note, adding that its 
use has not been generally adopted. 

This mimeographed report discusses tests 
conducted at the Sonora station, in which 
six-milligram stilbestrol implants were used 
with fattening lambs. The result was said 
to be a highly significant increase in rate 


Former Meier Co. Now 


Cochran Equipment Co. 


The name of Meier Co., Milwaukee, has 
been changed to Cochran Equipment Co., 
Owner E. H. (Ernie) Cochran has an- 
nounced. There has been no change in 
ownership or management. 


Mr. Cochran said the name was changed 
to clarify ownership. Cochran Equipment 
is located at 8320 W. Bluemound rd., Mil- 
waukee 13. 


Purina Research Farm to 
Have New Youth Center 


Plans to construct a farm youth center 
at its research farm near Gray Summit, 
Mo., has been announced by Ralston Purina 
Co. The facilities will be dedicated to live- 
stock feeding and handling research that will 
aid farm youth in their livestock projects. 


Called the Danforth Farm Center in 
memory of the late William H. Danforth, 
founder of Purina, the center is expected 
to be completed in May, 1958, when de- 
dication ceremonies will be held. 


Construction plans call for the center 
to be built in a quadrangle, with research 
barns and feeding pens on two sides and 
the quadrangle between. A six-foot statue 
representing a typical farm youth will stand 
in the center of the layout. 


Urea May Be Included in 
Poultry Diets of Future 


Chicks can use urea or ammonium citrate 
in their diets, according to research con- 
ducted recently at the University of Wis- 
consin. Although considered not practical 
to feed at this time, these non-protein forms 
of nitrogen show promise for future use. 


Researchers T. W. Sullivan and H. R. 
Bird noted that either urea or ammonum 
citrate improved the growth rate and feed 
efficiency of chicks on low-protein diets 
containing a methionine analogue (related 
form). 

Use of urea in poultry rations is not con- 
sidered practical at this time, because pro- 
tein supplements being used supply ade- 
quate nitrogen. However, urea would be- 
come profitable if analogues of amino acids 
were less expensive than the actual amino 
acids. 

Benefits of feeding urea to ruminants 
have been well established, the scientists 
commented. 


DES MOINES CHIEF 
Don Frantz of Don Frantz Sales Co. has 
been elected president of the Des Moines 
Feed & Grain club. C. D. Whitaker of 
Swift & Co. was named secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Frantz’s former position. 


of gain in feedlot, with no apparent lack of 
condition as observed in external appear- 
ance. 

Sixty-four head of grade Rambouillet 
lambs were used for the study. Feed men 
will be interested in the tabulated material 
and discussion of results obtained. 
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Just Published 
as a service to 


Feed Manufacturers 
and Poultry 
Nutritionists 


Fi 


A new authoritative summary of the 
importance of Premium Quality Dehydrated 
Alfalfa in today’s Broiler and Layer Feeds 


The very latest results of independent re- 


search authorities and University tests are Also available 
summarized in this brochure for the convenience 
| and information of those interested in the formu- National's New 
| lation and manufacture of quality feeds for Hi-N FOLDER 
| today’s modern egg factories and commercial j 
- h i li 
Briefly, concisely, this brochure covers the dehydrated alfaife thet 
effects of premium quality dehydrated alfalfa has set new high 
on the growth, pigmentation, livability, fertility ere safes 
! and hatchability of poultry. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPIES, TODAY 
Please send request on your company letterhead to: 


|) ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Gen'l. Sales Offices: Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


W By Mo Ss. ALFALFA EHY ORATOR 'S 
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— Stress 
(Continued from page 24) 


biotics is at the very first indication of 
stress. At this time, only a few birds 
will have developed recognizable 
changes, but we may assume that all 
the members of the flock were ex- 
posed to approximately the same de- 
gree, and we may hope that reserves 
were low in only a few — those show- 
ing symptoms. If such reasoning is 
correct, then the great majority of 
the birds may still be treated while 
being subjected to the stress stimulus. 
The unexpected stresses frequently in- 
volve diseases, either as primary fac- 
tors or as secondary ones occurring in 
addition to some other change which 
has paved the way. When infection is 
involved, a few sick birds can spread a 
great deal of harmful material, and 
expose the entire flock to much more 
than the usual amount of disease. Add- 
ed antibiotic fed through such a peri- 
od will, again, assure a high state of 
nutrition, with an abundance of all 


RESEARCHER KLUSSENDORF 


Beware of undernutrition. 


the substances for which a special de- 
mand is created by the stress. 
Antibiotics, even in very generous 
quantities, have much less effect when 
used only at the stage of exhaustion. 


At this time, the tissues are depleted 
and a degree of starvation exists. 
Chronic undernutrition is, of itself, a 
non-specific stress, as discussed in de- 
tail elsewhere. Such nutritional defi- 
ciency, A. F. Morgan says, “impairs 
resistance to stressor agents and alarm- 
ing stimuli.” 


Value of Antibiotics 

The value of added antibiotics in 
times of stress, then, lies in the fact 
that they help the bird to use its nor- 
mal defense mechanisms to the best 
advantage. They assure complete nu- 
trition, while not themselves nutrient 
substances; and they reduce the sever- 
ity of disease, while not themselves be- 
ing specific medicating agents. 

In short, they help the natural de- 
fensive processes — and this can be 
done most effectively during the very 
early stages of exposure to stress fac- 
tors or alarming stimuli. 


(Dr. Klussendorf credits the following for some 
of the basic material to which he refers: 
H. Selye, S. J. Slinger, M. M. Hauser, W. F. 
Pepper, and A. F. Morgan.) 


Nine Years as a Vo- Ag Instructor 


Background Rings Till 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


Top-flight merchandising is em- 
ployed by Texan Thomas H. Miller to 
keep business brisk at his Vernon feed 
firm. Merchant Miller sets the pace 
for community businessmen as he 
launches new promotion methods and 
revamps tried and proved selling plans 
for his feed enterprise. 

This north central Texas firm, lo- 
cated in a city just below the Oklaho- 
ma line, has shown a steady increase in 
volume since Mr. Miller established 
the business in March, 1955. 

One highly effective promotion in- 
volves fertilizer. It is the firm’s policy 
to loan a spreader to farmers purchas- 
ing fertilizer. There is no extra charge. 

When it is to the farmer’s advan- 
tage to buy certain type of fertilizer, 
Mr. Miller tells him so and how much 
to buy. A handsome return for the 
amount invested keeps a whole circle 
of persons coming into the store. It 
never fails, according to Mr. Miller. 

The building occupied by Miller 
Farm Supply has been the site of a 
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TEXAN TOM MILLER 
Bigger sales in biggest state. 


feed business for the past 12 years. 
Vernon, a thriving city of 15,000 in 
an agricultural and oil region, is on 
U. S. Highways 70 and 287. The busi- 
ness is housed in a concrete block and 
stone building 39 feet wide and 110 
feet long which is devoted to a combi- 
nation storage and sales area. There 
is no separation of the two activities. 
Everything is in full view for the cus- 
tomer. 

Mrs. Miller assists her husband and 


brings to the firm the woman’s natural 
concern for neatness and the woman’s 
point of view. She is sought by women 
customers for aid in garden problems 
and is considered a poultry authority. 
Mr. Miller handles all the field con- 
tacts. 

Miller Farm Supply loads and un- 
loads from the ground, using both the 
front and rear entrances for this pur- 
pose. The complete Nutrena line of 
feeds is stocked and arrives via the 
Fort Worth & Denver railroad from 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 50 miles southeast 
of Vernon. Occasionally, shipments 
are received by truck. Fertilizer is 
shipped in from Oklahoma City, 193 
miles northeast of Vernon. Profitable 
sidelines carried are farm hardware, 
livestock and poultry equipment, gar- 
den supplies, and dog food. 

Two batteries, one of 1,000-chick 
capacity and the other holding 800 
chicks, prominently are displayed in 
the store. In season, sales of chicks are 
very large. Outstanding sales result 
in customer interest and sales are sec- 


_ (Concluded on page 81) 
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AIRMATIC 
MILL 


Sensationally New 


DIAL-THE-GRIND 


The Airmatic’s patented “Dial-The- 
Grind” control can be installed any- 
where convenient. By remote con- 
trol, you turn a dial to select any one 
of 3 screens. The selection of grind 
is controlled without stopping the 
mill... or the operator leaving the 
work floor. This revolutionary fea- 
ture eliminates time wasting screen 
changes, and permits more flexible, 
economical mill operation! 
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MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY Streator, Illinois 


Monvfacturers of Fords Hammermill Molasses Blenders ° Vertical Mixers 


NEW 


Lets you dial the grind... 
totally new concept in hammer- 
mill control and operation 


With a simple twist of a dial, the revolutionary new 
FORDS Airmatic Hammermill changes grinds instantly 
by redirecting air through the selected screen... an 
entirely new approach to hammermill operation! Here, at 
last, is your solution to common mill problems. The new 
Airmatic eliminates: 


1. Leaving the work floor to change screens. 

2. Shutting off the motor to change screens. 

3. Jamming, binding, and sticking of screens. 

4. Restrictions on locating controls. 

5. Necessity of high head room. 

6. Push-pull rods, bell cranks, levers, clamps, etc. 


The exclusive, patented AIRMATIC MILL provides instant 
screen change even while the mill is being fed! Open throat 
design permits grinding hay without pre-shredding. Inde- 
pendent fan drive provides maximum capacity and effi- 
ciency of operation. The new AIRMATIC is only 46” 
high for easy installation in plants with shallow pits or 
low ceilings. The simplicity of design of AIRMATIC pro- 
vides a screen change mill without the complications nor- 
mally associated with equipment of this kind. 


For the newest, most modern feed mill equipment, automation 
engineered fo your needs, write to: 2942 S. Illinois St. 


Corn Shellers ¢ Pneumatic Grainvayors 
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Simplifi 


General Offices 


MTER U.S.A, 


Save time. Save money. Buy your vitamins, 
trace minerals and antibiotics custom blended 
to your own prescription. They are custom- 
packed, too. In handy batch-size bags to match 
your size batch. No chance for employee error— 
only one instruction to remember: “Add a bag 
to the batch.” 

One order replaces scattered buying. One 
product replaces many individual micro-ingre- 
dients. Dawe’s Prescription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused by unskilled labor 
handling costly materials in minute amounts. 


BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION 


Analysis and ingredients per attached label 


Fortification 
Cuts Production Costs 


Reduces Overhead 
MANUFACTURED BY 


| 
Tories, Inc. 


ay 


Yet, you pay for ingredients only! 

Dawe’s is the world’s oldest and largest spe- 
cialist in vitamin products for feeds. Dawe’s 
is a basic producer of feed fortification factors. 
Dawe’s offers you the widest selection of in- 
gredients, and the most complete service. 

Any practical combination of vitamins, trace 
minerals, and antibiotic is available through 
Dawe’s Prescription Service. 

Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s Prescription 
Service feed fortifiers delivered in your plant, 
to your specifications. Write us. 


e 
ries, nec 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Title: Effect of Dietary Protein Level 


on the Methionine-Energy Relation=: 


ship in Broiler Diets. 
Authors: H. R. Rosenberg and J. T. 
Baldini (Du Pont Co.). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(March, 1957) pp. 247-52. 
Digest: Seven experiments were car- 
ried out to study the methionine re- 
quirement of the growing chick when 
fed diets of various protein and ener- 
gy contents. 

“When sufficient energy is avail- 
able from non-protein sources to per- 


mit full utilization of the protein for- 


tissue synthesis and repair, methionine 
requirement, expressed as per cent of 
diet, increases as protein level in- 
creases. In the absence of a sufficient 
amount of energy to permit the bird 
to make full use of the protein offered 
for growth purposes, increasing levels 
of dietary protein were found not to 
require corresponding amounts of 
methionine. 

“It was confirmed within the limits 
of these experiments, that the methi- 
onine requirement of isonitrogenous 
diets, expressed as per cent of diet, in- 
creases as the energy content of the 
diets is increased.” 

Comment: Quoting from the paper: 
“Additional data are needed to define 
these requirements in quantitative 


terms.” 
* * * 


Title: The Effect of Calorie Source in 
a Chick Diet on Growth, Feed Utiliza- 
tion, and Body Composition. 
Authors: J. T. Baldini and H. R. Ro- 
senberg (Du Pont Co.). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(March, 1957) pp. 432-4. 

Digest: Experiments lasting four weeks 
using New Hampshire male chicks in 
batteries were conducted in replicate 
lots. The experiments were designed 
to study the intrinsic value of added 
fat. 

“1) The nutritional effect of adding 
fat to a chick diet containing a suffi- 
cient amount of essential fatty acids 
was found to be due entirely to the 
caloric value of the fat. 

“2) Within the limits of these ex- 
periments it appears that chick per- 
formance is identical when 100 cal- 
ories are added to an 800-calorie ra- 
tion either as fat or as carbohydrate. 

3) Increasing the fat content of a 
broiler diet without increasing caloric 
content was observed to have no ef- 
fect on growth, feed efficiency, feed 
consumption, or body composition.” 
Comment: These experiments seem to 
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C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is recognized 
widely for his work. 


NUTRITION DIGEST 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks | 


be of value in settling the question as 
to whether fat has other than caloric 
value. It is recognized that small 
amounts of fat are needed as a source 
of essential fatty acids, but beyond 
that the value is entirely a matter of 
energy content. 

The experimental birds were fed for 
only four weeks. Practical type diets 


were used. 
* 


Title: Feather Meal in Hen Nutrition. 
Authors: R. H. Harms and O. E. Goff 
(University of Tennessee). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(March, 1957) pp. 358-60. 

Digest: This study was made in an ef- 
fort to evaluate the use of feather 
meal in the feeding of laying hens, to 
determine whether feather meal con- 
tained in unidentified factor needed 
for hatchability. 

“Data have been presented which 
indicate that feather meal may contain 
an unidentified factor which is nec- 
essary for normal hatchability of eggs 
from single-comb White Leghorn hens 
fed a corn-soybean oil meal-alfalfa 
meal type diet. 

“The addition of 2! or five per 
cent of either feather meal or poultry 
byproducts meal to a corn-soybean oil 
meal-alfalfa meal type diet was found 
to support normal egg production. 
Comment: This is further evidence of 
the value of hydrolyzed poultry in 
poultry feeds when properly used. 

* 
Title: The Value of Grit for Chickens 
and Turkeys. 


Authors: M. L. Scott and G. F. Heuser 
(Cornell University). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(March, 1957) pp. 276-83. 

Digest: The use of hard insoluble grit, 
and of calcium grit and oyster shell, 
has been common practice for years. 


Results on some experiments have 
been reported occasionally since 1922. 
The authors of this paper report on a 
large number of comparisons. Experi- 
ments were conducted with chicks, 
turkeys, and laying hens on the effects 
of calcium grits and insoluble grits, 
singly and in combination, on growth, 
egg production, and efficiency of feed 
utilization, using mash-and-grain sys- 
tems of feeding. The results show that: 

“1) Insoluble grit, either granite or 
feldspar, improved growth, egg pro- 
duction, and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion when fed to chickens or turkeys 
receiving mash and grains, as com- 
pared with similar lots of birds re- 
ceiving the same rations without grit 
or with only a calcium grit. 

“2) Crushed limestone grit (cal- 
cite) and crushed oyster shell appeared 
not to be suited to the dual purpose 
of supplying calcium and aiding the 
gizzard in its grinding process, as evi- 
denced by the failure of these materi- 
als to improve growth, egg production, 
or feed utilization in chickens or tur- 
keys receiving mash and grain, and by 
the fact that whole grains (wheat) | 
were found in the gizzards of hens fed 
oyster shell as the only grit. 

3) Growing chicks may over-eat 
calcium grits somewhat when the diet 
is already adequate in calcium and 
when no insoluble grit is fed. Grow- 
ing turkeys and laying hens, on the 
other hand, when fed mash-and-grain 
rations, which require supplementa- 
tion extra calcium, appear to be able 
to adjust calcium intake to their needs 
whether or not they also have access 
to insoluble grit. 

“4) In growing turkeys receiving 
mash and grain, supplemental calcium 
may be needed for maximum bone cal- 
cification and the prevention of leg 
weakness. It is possible however, that 
for prevention of leg weakness, an 
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Our cameraman stood on a hill of corncobs to get this bird's-eye view of one of the feeding pens. As the picture shows, even though these 


steers are confined to a limited living area, they are healthy and alert. Crow has had no difficulty from illness in these feed lots. 


There has not always been a steer feeding program 
at Crow’s Hybrid Corn Co., Milford, Ill. The 
company was founded in 1935 to grow hybrid seed 
corn, but the dry-lot feeding operation—an outlet 
for its discard corn and farm roughage—was not 
started until 1952. But what started as a sideline 
has developed into big business. Last year the 
owners fed out 1245 head and grossed in round 
figures about a quarter of a million dollars. 


A view of Crow's Hybrid Corn Co. 


STEERS COME INTO THIS LOT AS WEANLINGS... 
GO OUT IN 250 DAYS WEIGHING ABOUT 1000 LB. 


Crow’s modern, scientific feeding program is 
designed to get finished cattle to market in a much 
shorter time—specifically, in one year instead of 
two. The company now gets its steers in as wean- 
lings, some of them from its own breeding farm in 
Florida, and ships them out 250 days later averaging | 
around 1000 lb. and grading good to choice— 
mostly choice. 


THE FEED FORMULA 


The modernized feeding program leans heavily on 
low-cost ingredients such as silage and corncobs— 
items which put weight on without eating up the 
profit margins. It includes all kinds of silage— 
brome, alfalfa, oat, sorghum, and corn. Crop by 
crop, it is all packed into a large horizontal, ground- 
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The program is based on high-quality silage. This photo 
shows the silage loader at work. From here the silage is 
transported in a wagon and conveyed into the feed troughs. 


level silo. The corn silage is fed out last so 
as to assure the best possible finish on the steers. 


DAILY RATION PER HEAD PREMIX FEED FORMULA 


Cobs 1 Ib Bone meal ..... 400 Ib 

Soybean meal .. 50 Ib 

% Alfalfa meal..... 1245 

Com: ..... 6.4 Ib Quadrex‘‘10".. 5% Ib 

Molasses........ 25 
Phenothiazine. . 2% gm 
Antibiotic....... 75 mg 
Stilbasol........ 36 mg 
implanted 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF CORNCOBS 


tm Piles of corncobs 20 ft. high are no longer a 

® problem for disposal. Part of them are fed 

at the rate of 1 lb. per day per head, and the 

™ rest are used as bedding and then spread on 

™ the fields as manure—800 to 1000 tons of it 

® a month! The result is a series of wonderful 

yields—25 tons per acre of alfalfa silage, 11 

tons of oat silage, 16-22 tons of corn silage, 

: and corn yields of better than 130 bushels 
per acre. 


RESULTS OF THE CATTLE FEEDING PROJECT 
October 1, 1955 to April 1, 1956 


Average initial weight. 467 |b 
Average weight, 180 905 Ib 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY (ui 


: (Cost of feed per 100 pounds of gain—$17) 


Harrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


a Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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DRY-LOT FEEDING PUTS EMPHASIS ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY VITAMINS 


Calves are notoriously inefficient converters of 
carotene into vitamin A. On dry-lot feeding they 
have even less chance of building up vitamin re- 
serves and maintaining themselves in tip-top con- 
dition. For this reason Crow’s Hybrid Corn Co. 
adds 5% Ib. of Quadrex 10 to every ton of premix 
supplement. Quadrex 10 is Nopco’s Micratized® 
(truly stable) Vitamins A & D. A ton of premix 
thus contains about 24 million U.S.P. units of 
vitamin A and 3 million of vitamin D. Each steer 
gets better than 5000 units of vitamin A per day. 


~ Not only have the cattle shown no signs of vitamin 
deficiency—no eye troubles, no digestive troubles, 
none of the general unthriftiness that is sympto- 
matic of A and D deficiency—but the steady, 
consistent gains, month after month, indicate that 
health and appetite are maintained at a high level 
throughout the feeding period. 


Vitamin supplementation for cattle on dry forage 
is the best insurance of steady, profitable gains. 


Premixing the supplement. 51 Ib. of Micratized Vitamins 
A & D deliver full vitamin potency to the cattle in spite of the 
presence of such incompatible ingredients as salt and cobalt. 
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Do yourself and your customers a favor. Sell them 
on the idea of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 
to all their livestock. When they do, your feeds will 
give your farmer friends better results . . . and that’s 
what brings them back as steady customers. 


When livestock men feed Morton T-M Salt, they’re 
using an easy, economical method of making sure 
their animals get the essential trace minerals. For 
Morton uses all the top quality compounds that | 
research has shown are the best available sources The Morton name sells salt for you! 

abou orton ey rea orton 
And only Morton T-M Salt has Propylene Glycol ads in their favorite farm paliitinna 2 sa 
added—a superior anti-dusting, anti-segregating agent —_ hear Morton sales messages every Saturday 
patented for use by the Morton Salt Company—to noontime on Alex Dreier’s radio show, 
keep the trace minerals evenly distributed in the salt. | “Topic for Today.” When you geo 
Sell Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt and you'll sell Morton T-M Salt to any customer, he al- 
more feed. You gain extra profit both ways. the protect 


Do you also mix feeds? Ask your Morton salesman about © MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Morton Mixing Salts—the finest available. Chicago 3, Illinois 
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unknown mineral, present in calcite 
used in these studies, is required. 

“5) Granite grit and feldspar grit 
were consumed equally well when fed 
singly, but the chicks, turkeys, and 
laying hens all preferred feldspar grit 
to granite grit when given the oppor- 
tunity to choose between them.” 


Comment: The results of these experi- 
ments are of value to all feed manu- 
facturers who make poultry mashes to 
be fed with grain. They should be 
studied and used in designing the 
feeds to be used for the various feed- 
ing purposes. They should also be kept 
in mind in looking over the feeding 
methods used by feeders of your feed. 
Good feeds can be spoiled by feeding 
calcium grit in some instances. Feed 
efficiency may be lowered by not us- 
ing hard grit. 
* 

Title: The Vitamin E Potency of Al- 
falfa as Measured by the Tocopherol 
Content of the Liver of the Chick. 


Author: R. H. Bunnell (University of 
Connecticut). 


Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(March, 1957) pp. 413-16. 


Digest: It was demonstrated that the 
tocopherol stores in the liver of the 
chick show a linear response to the 
level of vitamin E in the diet. 

“The actual vitamin E potency of 
alfalfa leaf meal appeared to be much 
lower than was estimated by chemical 
analysis, apparently about one-third 
of the vitamin E by chemical assay be- 
ing available to the chick. 

“The use of liver tocopherol stores 
as a method of bioassay of the vitamin 
E potency of feedstuffs for the chick 
shows promise, particularly for those 
feeds which present difficulty in 
chemical estimations.” 


Comment: Another statement made 
by the author should be remembered 
— “With regard to the determination 
of tocopherol in the liver, it has been 
shown by Bunnell (1955) and re-em- 
phasized here that, unless proper 
methods of chemical analysis including 
molecular distillation are used, mean- 
ingless and erroneously high values 
will be obtained which will tend to 
obscure small differences in the vita- 
min E intake of the chick.” 


Seed cleaning and treating facilities have 
been installed at Stoughton, Wis., by 
Scheldrup Bros. Feed Mill. 


German Valley (Ill.) Farmers Grain Co., 
has acquired a new three-ton Blue Streak 
mixer. 
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Coming Events 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Municipal Auditorium, 


Kansas City July 16-19 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Broadview Hotel, Wichita 0.00... July 19-20 
Georgia Feed Association, Radium Springs, Albany Aug. 11-13 
New England Feed Men, University of Connecticut, Storrs occ Aug. 15-16 
Kentucky Feed & Grain Association, Sheraton Seelbach Hotel, 

Louisville Aug. 19-20 
Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed Men, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison Aug. 19-20 
National Soybean Processors Association, Leamington Hotel, 

Minneapolis Aug. 26 


American Soybean Association, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis Reet Aug. 27-28 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 


Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo Sept. 8-10 
American Pet Food Manufacturers, Drake Hotel, Chicago 0.0.00 Sept. 11-13 
National Mineral Feeds Association, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago ............... Sept. 18-20 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, University of Arkansas, 

: Fayetteville Sept. 26-27 
Vermont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers Association, 

University of Vermont, Burlington Oct. 2 
Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station ............ Oct. 3-4 
Nebraska Nutrition Conference, University of Nebraska, Lincoln ................ Oct. 18 
California Animal Industry Conference, Memorial Auditorium, 

Fresno Oct. 21-22 
Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, Oklahoma A & M College, 

Stillwater Oct. 24-25 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 20 Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
‘Florida Nutrition Conference, University of Florida, Gainesville ............... Nov. 7-8 


Midwest Production School, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City ....... Nov. 20-22 


Western Grain & Feed Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 


Des Moines Nov. 25-26 
North Carolina Nutrition Conference, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh Dec. 5-6 
35 
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New High in Protein Quality 


Meakes the Difference in 


wari ft S ANIMAL PROTEINS 


SEE FOR YOURSELF how Swift's quality meat and bone scrap (above) 
is even-textured and noticeably free from vegetable fiber. The well- 
cooked chunks of meat are rough-surfaced, while the whiter bits of 
bone are about the same size. Photomicrographs enlarged 10 times. 


The Pick OF THE ANIMAL PROTEINS from 
Swift .. . this is your source of nutritional 
strength to build superiority into your 
feeds today. 

Your poultry feeds, based on Swift’s 
Meat and Bone Scrap, will deliver supe- 
rior performance because of the extra 
amounts of available animal protein, vita- 
mins, fats and minerals . . . protected by 
careful product control at Swift. 

For hogs, Swift’s Tankage contains 
generous amounts of tryptophane, 


... blocks and bags. 


Give your customers their best 
mineral “‘buy’’ in Swift’s Complete 
Mineral. A mineral for every purpose 


HAIR, FUZZ AND VEGETABLE FIBER, shown by white arrows, above, 
dilute the feeding value of poorly processed animal proteins. These 
materials, and others which reduce the feeding value of animal 
proteins, are held to a minimum by Swift's quality processing. 


methionine and unidentified growth fac- 
tors. These have proved vital for efficient 
hog growth. With Swift’s, your feeders 
get the full benefit of these amino acids 
as well as vitamins and other nutritive 
factors so easily destroyed by overheating 
or careless processing. 

Step up the quality of your feed line 
with Swift’s Animal Proteins . . . and 
watch your customers come back for more. 
The best in proteins is a bargain today 

..Swift’s Pick OF THE ANIMAL PROTEINS! 


MIDLSIAIT 


1WHINIW 


Have you heard about the ; new Golden weniiiannen’ Block for economical 
' protein feeding of cattle and sheep on pasture and range? 
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HOME HOME 
COOPERATIVE] COOPERATIVE 
MILLS MiLis 


Feed Man's 


Look at Changes in 


‘o New broiler feed mills still going up 
Southern Farming 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
All Photos by The Feed Bag 


Special Report to the Feed Industry 


The Dynamic Southeast 


Dairying has great 


future potential in A Ne W Fi ron tier of 
the six states 
Livestock Production 
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PLACE 
be ready. when co 


YOUR ORDER NOW 


sumer 


TERRAMYCIN 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


To bring flockowners flocking into your store, 
Pfizer will deliver more than 5,000,000 of these 


announcement certificates to farm homes, starting in July 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
(2 _ boxed together) 


XO 


One dealer sold more than $3,000 worth of 
Terramycin Egg Formula in 3 months—by 
getting new users to try it. 7 out of 10 who 
try it become repeat customers. These an- 
nouncement certificates are a sure way to pull 
new users into your store. They do the job of 
a mass couponing campaign without any of 
the bother of coupon handling or redemption. 
You fill all orders from specially packed, spe- 
cially priced stock. 


At the same time we'll be telling your cus- 
tomers how to get an extra crate of eggs every 
month—from every 100 hens—at a cost of less 
than 6¢ a day for Terramycin Egg Formula. 


All through the summer big two-page ads plus 
special radio announcements will be reporting 
actual case histories that show, in dollars and 
cents, how regular daily use of Terramycin 
Egg Formula pays. 

The extra eggs are the profit eggs. And Ter- 
ramycin Egg Formula can help any flock- 
owner get more eggs from his flock—at any 
stage of production. Field research among 
users backs up documented research station 
results to show that this product returns 2 
profit to the user even at the lowest level of 
egg prices. 
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PRICE offer 
EGG FORMUL 


Offer limited to this special & 


4 


user” pack of two %-pound jars : 
boxed together. Now available : 
from your Pfizer salesman or dis- 


tributor. 


Customer buys one jar at regular 
' price, gets second jar at 2 price. 
Pfizer’s special dealer price gives 
you full markup—on a bigger unit 
sale. 


Full 40% Markup to Dealers 


Self-display carton contains 24 %4-Ib. jars 
Terramycin Egg Formula packed two jars to 
the box (12 sales units) 


CLIP THIS TO 
YOUR WANT LIST 


Since this is a special introductory offer that cannot be repeated, order now to 
have an adequate stock when the consumer announcement breaks. Offer is 
limited to supply of specially priced stock now being shipped to distributors. 


1 jar @ 2 price ($1.32) TOTAL COST aan 
with each jar ‘ 
@ regular price ($2.63) YOU SELL FOR 157.68 

You sell each 
unit of 2 jars for $6.57 YOUR PROFIT 63.18 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., 6460 W. Cortland St., 


\ Pe Brooklyn 6, N.Y. Chicago 35, Ill. 
way 7600 Ambassador Row, 1500 16th St., 
We wE E £6 3 Dallas 7, Texas San Francisco 3, Calif. 
= mor ua 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W. 
_ Atlanta 2, Ga. 
Se World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
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limitless. 


Reprints of the 


Dynamic Southeast 


section of this 
issue are available 
in quantity. 

Your imprint can 


be used. 


Minimum quantity 


500. 


Emerging 
The Dynamic Southeast is an emerging giant in four-legged animal production as well as in poultry 


raising. Progressive, future-minded farmers in this frontierland of scientific animal production are 
gaining momentum in scientific agriculture. What they can do in the years ahead appears almost 


CONTENTS 
The Dynamic Southeast 
42 
48 
58 
40 


Georgia at Athens. 


Southeastern farms are getting big and they are becoming in- 
creasingly more specialized. 

Hog raising, long a family-farm operation in the southland, is 
becoming big business. Dairying is on the increase. The population 
in certain sections is growing rapidly. The destiny of the Dynamic 
Southeast in animal production is at last being realized. 

What is the Southeast, anyway? 

For the purposes of this special report to the feed manufacturing 
industry, the Dynamic Southeast is the Carolinas, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida. Webster’s New International dictionary 
defines dynamic, in part, as: “forces producing . . . active. Opposed 
to ‘static’ or ‘potential’.” 

The Southeast is big, sprawling. It ranges from the coastal tobacco 
lands of northeastern North Carolina to the southernmost tip of the 
Florida keys, from the mountains of Tennessee to the beaches of 
Alabama. 

To bring together vital, timely facts on the Southeast in 1957, the 
writer and The Feed Bag’s field correspondents traveled back and 
forth across the six states of the southland, talking with farmers, 
livestock raisers, poultrymen, feed manufacturers, college researchers, 
government officials. What they said and how they feel about the 
future is reflected in the following pages. 

One fact emerges clearly from all their comments: the Dynamic 
Southeast is on the move. 

King Cotton still is important, as are other crops. Tobacco still 
plays a prominent role in the southern economy, but so do — 

Swine: the leaner, meat-type hogs are making a tremendous im- 
pression on progressive farmers and on the housewives of the South- 
east. 

Dairy cattle: the Southeast is finally becoming able to produce 
practically all the fluid dairy products it uses. 

Beef cattle: improved pastures and scientific supplementation of 
roughages is making possible the raising of breeds not previously fed 
in the Southeast. 

Cotton production is shifting westward, to the more arid states 
of Texas, Arizona, and California, in particular. The Deltaland area 
is the focal point of the South’s cotton industry today. 

Cow-and-calf farming is becoming less widespread. Laying flocks 
are winning new support. There are still some non-contract broiler 
raisers. 

Milking parlors have been built in Tennessee, Florida, Georgia. 
Poultry processing plants have sprung up in many population centers 
— even Miami looks forward to a new poultry plant in the near 
future. 

Motion — drive — direction. These terms typify the Dynamic 
Southeast. The once-sleeping giant is awake: his activity and future 
progress appear assured. 
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POULTRY breeding project houses on the 


agriculture campus of the University of 
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DON’T EXPERIMENT... 
BUY EXPERIENCE... 


YOUR BEST INVESTMENT .. . 


A Daffin Mobile Feed Mill is clearly the best investment available 
to you as a Feedman who seeks complete satisfaction in doing 
business with farm customers. 

A Daffin gives you the satisfaction that grows from possession of 
a quality machine; from the confidence in sound engineering and 
trouble-free performance. You experience the pleasure of both 
making a profit and being of real service to today’s deserving 
farmers. 

If you are in the feed business to make a profit . . . get the facts on 
Daffin today. Write for details on the Daffin Merchandising Plan. 
Dept. FB-14. 


MANUFACTURING CO., LANCASTER, PA,, U. S. A. 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: ALABAMA-BATTLESWHARF GEORGIA-PERRY INDIANA - 
INDIANAPOLIS ¢@ ILLINOIS-SPRINGFIELD e I|OWA-CEDAR RAPIDS-DES MOINES -SIOUX CITY 
KENTUCKY -SHELBYVILLE ¢ MICHIGAN-DETROIT ® MINNESOTA -ST. PAUL ® MISSOURI - 
N. KANSAS CITY ® NEW YORK-SYRACUSE @ N. CAROLINA-LAURINBURG ® OHIO -DAYTON 
PENNSYLVANIA -LANCASTER e TENNESSEE - KNOXVILLE ® WISCONSIN -OCONOMOWOC 
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Georgia: This state is 14th in population among the 48 states. Georgia has 
a citizenry totaling approximately 3,600,000 on 58,483 square miles of land. 
This breaks down to 59 persons per square mile. 

Georgia has close to 1,600;000 cattle and some 134 million hogs. The 
figures both are increasing. In 1955, the state raised 67 million bushels of 


corn. 


The fraction of Georgia’s population in agriculture is about one-fifth. 


Georgia Broilers 


Last year, Georgia marketed nearly 
223 million broilers worth more than 
129 million dollars to producers. This 
was a boost of 25 per cent from the 
178 million birds raised in 1955. 

Value of the 1955 production, how- 
ever, was only about 3! million dol- 
lars below the much larger production 
crop of a year later. 

The broiler industry in Georgia on 
a large scale is only a decade old. In 
1947, for example, the state marketed 
fewer than 29 million birds. The fol- 
lowing year a boost was made to 33 
million and in 1949 to 45% million. 
Georgia passed the 100-million mark 
in broilers marketed in 1952, when the 
figure was 112Y million. 

In 1953, the increase brought pro- 
duction to 1214 million, the next year 
to 15414 million, and 1955 to the 178 
million mark cited earlier. 

Twenty years ago, in 1937, Georgia 
sold just a million broilers, worth 
slightly more than half a_ million 
dollars. 


Integration Growing 


Broilers must return 18 cents per 
pound if the Georgia market is to 
achieve stability. This is the absolute 
minimum for any degree of good 


DRS. PAUL KIFER & HENRY FULLER 
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health in the Georgia broiler industry. 

Roger Hampton manages the big, 
new Purina broiler feed plant at 
Gainesville. His mill produces 250 
types of poultry feed, with 12 broiler 
rations the major sellers. 

Integration is everywhere in the 
Georgia broiler belt and Mr. Hampton 
notes that another phase of it is cur- 
rently being advanced. The breeder 
hen traffic is being developed as an- 
other substantial part of the integrated 
poultry production industry.” 

Despite the huge volume of the 
Purina Gainesville mill, none of its 
output is moved in bulk. All feed is 
sacked, with burlap and multiwall 
packaging most in demand. 

One county served by the Gaines- 
ville mill demands cotton bags and 
they are supplied in both prints and 
plain. 

Mr. Hampton foresees continued 
growth of the broiler industry pro- 


GAINESVILLE (GA.) MILLING CO. 


Ralph Cleveland heads Gainesville 
Milling Co., which claims that its 
GMC feeds are “No. 1 in the No. 1 
Broiler Area.” This firm operates on 
a round-the-clock basis and sells over 
a radius of 150 miles. The plants of 
Gainesville Milling and Bellmore are 
only a few blocks apart. 


vided the market does not again dip 
below 18 cents. 

Roger Hampton on the future: “In- 
tegration is being expanded further. 
The industry will be stable so long as 
a minimum 18-cent return to the pro- 
ducer is assured. Any lower price will 
shake the foundations of the south- 
eastern poultry industry.” 


Independence or Security ? 


Georgia farmers who raise broilers 
have swapped a substantial portion of 
their economic independence for sec- 
urity. During the last 20 months, the 
broiler industry has been a losing prop- 
osition, 

The University of Georgia is keen- 
ly concerned with the economic well- 
being of the broiler industry. Econ- 
omists at the institution carry on con- 
tinuing studies of problems inherent 
in broiler raising and marketing. 

Meanwhile, poultry researchers, 
headed by Dr. Henry L. Fuller, are 
seeking to improve poultry production 
practices for the benefit of Georgia 
citizens. Dr. Fuller notes that a switch- 
over to the “security” protection of in- 
tegrated contracts has come about only 
in the last few years. 

Feed manufacturers in the broiler 
picture, he explains, want to make a 
pound of poultry meat at the lowest 
possible cost. A 3¥4-pound bird cur- 
rently is being raised on the basis of 
2.3 pounds of feed per pound of meat. 
Over the broiler belt, this figure is 


nearer 2.5 pounds per pound of 


chicken. 


Mortality in broiler flocks has been 
slashed in half in the past six years, 
from five per cent to 2!4y per cent. 

Dr. Paul E. Kifer was associated 
with Dr. Fuller until recently, when 
he joined Purina at St. Louis. Dr. 
Kifer pointed out that Georgia ships 
substantial quantities of eggs to Flori- 
da markets. He also reported Georgia's 
turkey population at about 350,000 
birds and their economic worth about 
two million dollars. 

The university’s 52 broiler breeder 
houses permit continuous tests side- 
by-side in each of two long rows. 
Breeders submit birds and pay a fee 
for their testing. Offspring of the 
breeders submitted. are housed in the 
lower row of houses, the original birds 
in the top row. On the nearby White- 
hall farm of the university, four 210- 
foot-long structures each house 400 
birds per 20 by 20 pen. There are 10 
pens to a house. One square foot is al- 
lowed per bird to initiate some stress. 

Dollars are available for poultry re- 
search, particularly with broilers, at 
Athens because the broiler industry is 
a powerful economic unit in the state. 
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have been saved by the Chicken Feed Industry since we initiated this new revolutionary 
method of Vitamin D; feed fortification four years ago with this advertisement 


pproved for 


VITAMIN D 
periodic 
tests 


BO-DEE is the only 
product approved 
by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research 
Foundation for 
continuous per- 
formance where 
minerals are pres- 
ent in high con- 
centration. 


BO-DEE is the only 
Mineral Stable 
Product with a bio- 
logic history of 
continuous stability 
month after month 
for four years. 


BO-DEE is a prod- 
uct so widely ac- 
cepted by the feed 
industry that it has 
often been imi- 
tated, but never 
equalled by other 
manufacturers. 


BO-DEE sold in 
other countries 
under the name 
DohyfralExtraD3- 
200, isa productof 
N. V. PHILIPS- 
ROXANE, The 
Netherlands, the 
world’s largest 
manufacturers of 
Vitamin D. 


New 


LION 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D, 


The mos? revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 


sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put 

2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn sesh etc.) in your 

mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 

sealed tin (16'/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 8 

powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 60 
40 


PERCENT VITAMIN D 


sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which ore 
furnished free with each tin, upon request. 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN D3? as 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 

presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 
this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of 

your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 
$100.00 per ton!. . . 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! 


cereul carrier 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE —The Netherlands 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


THE BOWMAN GROUP. 
Arch Sales Company 

1406 E. 47th Ave. 

Denver, Colorado 


K. S. Crittendon of Georgia, Inc. 
3240 Peachtree Road Bidg. 
Atlonto, Georgia 


Feed Associates, Inc. 
106-108 No. Court St. 
Marysville, Ohio 
Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 


Crittendon-Smith, Inc. 418 Flour Exchange Bidg. 


Peet nary Se. 600 S. Michigon Ave. 514 Wollace S. Building Minneapolis, Minn 
Vou 7,0, B. A. Lucius Company 
K. S. Crittendon, inc. Durgin & Co., Inc. 3007 Race St. 
120 East Third St. 116 Foundry St P.O. Box 7244, Sylvania Stotion 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Wokefield, Moss. Fort Worth 11, Texos 
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EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF ORDINARY VITAMIN 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 


Regulor Dry D3 in same Minerol 
Mixture os obove 


2 4 
TIME IN MONTHS 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 
"DRY D' 


Chart 


Minerols 


6 8 10 


Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in o miature 
of customarily used feed minerals 9 
ports minerals to | port Vitamin D in 


Inc. 


M. A. McClelland Co. 
Owight Building 
Konsas City, Mo. 


Fronk Seitz Scles Co. 


1510 3st Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


Stondard Soles Co. 


202 Cochran Bidg. 
Meridian, Miss. 
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Turn hot weather slumps into extra-profit sales with 


Now you can turn mid-summer laying slumps 
into extra sales by winning new customers and 
trading up old ones with the new extra-produc- 
tion laying feeds containing Terramycin. 

This new type of extra-profit specialty feed 
takes the steam out of summer’s heat by helping 
maintain uniform, high egg production. 

Here’s what college and commercial flock tests 
throughout the country have proved.Terramycin- 
formulated feeds help maintain higher production 
in stress—or normal—periods. They increase the 
efficiency of any regular laying feed. And they 
can produce more profit over feed costs for your 
customers. 

Better still, these new Terramycin formula- 
tions can help you open the door to new cus- 
tomers, new friends, and increased customer 
satisfaction this summer. And you’ll reap the 
benefits of added sales all year round. Here’s 
why, as proved in college tests: 

Extra-production laying feeds containing Ter- 
ramycin benefit layers of any age. They help pro- 
duce more early eggs. Help pullets reach peak 

roduction sooner, at higher levels. Maintain 
igher rates of lay under normal conditions. En- 
courage higher production under stress condi- 
tions. Maintain more uniform production the 


LAYING FEEDS 


year round. And help hens hold their peak longer 
for increased hen days, with lower mortality and 
fewer culls. 

Ask your feed supplier today for complete in- 
formation on his brand of extra-production lay- 
ing feeds containing Terramycin. And get set to 
cash in on increased summer sales. 


RACTCLINE 


NEW WAY TO GET MORE EGGS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer 
of antibiotics 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
6460 W. Cortland Street, Chicago 35, IIl. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Texas 
1500 i5th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave. N.W., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


ese 
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Henry Fuller and his colleagues are 
seeing to it that the funds are expend- 
ed wisely. 

Dr. Henry L. Fuller on the future: 
“Feed conversion rates will continue 
to improve and we are confident that 
research will find new data of value 
to broiler producers and Georgia agri- 


culture in general.” 


Georgia Agriculture 


The chairman of the University of 
Georgia poultry division, Charles K. 
Laurent, feels that “certain segments 
of agriculture are in a sound economic 
position.” He notes, however, that 
the Athens section and other parts of 
the Southeast are necessarily under- 
going some changes as they switch out 
of cotton and into poultry and live- 
stock production. 

A year-round feeding program in- 
volving home-grown feed is the No. 1 
problem, Dr. Laurent feels. But poul- 
trymen think they are better off eco- 
nomically in poultry than they would 
be “in any other crop.” 

An Atlanta feed manufacturer 
thinks southeastern agriculture’s No. 1 
problem is the need for better man- 
agement. He reports bigger farms and 
fewer of them, with diversified farms 
replacing straight crop-growing opera- 
tions. 

To J. B. Crew of Atlanta, prices are 
the big problem. But, he says, “Ad- 
justments are being made by the farm- 
ers to be able to enjoy profits.” Geor- 
gia farmers are leaving cotton for cat- 
tle and broilers, Mr. Crew reports. 

“Overall, it has been better to go 
with livestock than cotton. Over the 
long pull, broilers and cattle will pay 
out better.” 

S. Paul Travis is a broker operating 
in Atlanta. His feeling is that the fu- 
ture in livestock production is bright, 
but in poultry raising is “gloomy be- 


MOSTELLER FLOUR & FEED CO. 
Chamblee, Ga. 
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cause of overproduction.” Mr. Travis 
does not consider agriculture in his 
sales area as being sound economically 
at present. 

A feed man at Rome, Ga., agrees 
on the economic status of agriculture 
as stated just above. He lists as the 
most noticeable trend the shift of 
workers from the farm to the factory. 

(It should be noted that this is one 
of the comparatively few observations 
on southeastern agriculture which 
does not indicate much hope for the 
future.) 

From Winder, Ga., comes the ob- 
servation that low broiler prices have 
definitely hurt the economic strength 
of agriculture. However, this writer 
states that most broiler raisers know 
their profit depends mainly on volume 
and “don’t complain very much.” 

The Winder merchant reports that 
poultrymen would like to see broilers 
up at 23 to 25 cents a pound, but if 
this were the case “everyone wants to 
be in on the selling end.” 


Marshall E. McCullough is a dairy 
nutritionist for the University of Geor- 
gia at the Experiment, Ga., station. 
Mr. McCullough reports bigger dairy 
herds, wider use of labor-saving equip- 
ment, greater silage feeding, and “a 
demand for better grain rations.” 

He admits that there is much to be 
done in improving Georgia dairy 
farms. They generally are “small, 
poorly-equipped, and lack sound man- 
agement.” 

What Mr. McCullough would like 
to see are larger dairy units with 
skilled management that can produce 
dairy products in price competition 
with those from other sections of the 
country. 

What is probably the largest retail 
feed store operation in the entire 
country is Arrendale’s Feed Store at 
Clarkesville, Ga. Clarkesville is a town 
of 1,200 near the South Carolina 
border in northern Georgia. 

A Purina outlet, Arrendale’s places 
several hundred thousand baby chicks 
a month and supplies the feed for all 
of them. The Checkerboard plant at 
Gainesville makes the rations. 


A bustling, aggressive feed mer- 
chandising concern in suburban north- 
east Atlanta (post office Chamblee) is 
Mosteller Flour & Feed Co. Owner 
Ford Mosteller located on his present 
site a little over four years ago and 
from it serves a trading arc of about 
100 miles. 


PURITAN MILLS, Atlanta 


Puritan Mills is an old-line Atlanta 
concern, manufacturing a wide line of 
formula feeds. The company is affili- 
ated with a construction supply com- 
pany. It has produced some feed for 
Atlas Feed Mills, Inc., since the latter 
company’s plant burned to the ground 
in March of 1956. 


Feed Conversion 


Sherm Applebaum is a _ former 
Hoosier who directs operations of a 
thriving new feed mill at Athens, Ga. 
Mr. Applebaum has an intense inter- 
est in good feed conversion: progres- 
sive broiler men, he says, can produce 
40 pounds of meat from 100 pounds 
of feed. 

Athens Milling Co.'s president feels 
a 10 per cent a year boost in broiler 
production rather than 20 per cent 
would be “far smarter and better” 
for the health of the industry. The 
consumer market, he says, could ab- 
sorb a 10 per cent greater output each 
year. 

Broiler production is spreading 
throughout Georgia and is becoming 
stronger in the southern section of the 
state, Mr. Applebaum states. His firm 
“produces so little non-broiler feed 
that it’s hardly worth mentioning.” 

A new broiler house on the premis- 
es of Athens Milling Co. permits the 
firm to run feeding trials on 10,000 
birds at a time. Big-scale operations 
are typical in the broiler belt. Says 
Mr. Applebaum: “Some of our deal- 
ers sell more feed than do many so- 
called ‘regional’ feed manufacturers in 
the North.” 

Low production costs account for 
the big broiler industry in the Athens- 
Gainesville area, according to Sherm 
Applebaum. His own firm has _ in- 
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SHERM APPLEBAUM OF ATHENS 


creased its tonnage four times since 
1955 and sells in both Georgia and 
Alabama. 

Athens Milling sees no trend to hog 
or cattle in its area. A center of poul- 
try growing, Athens has two of the 
nation’s biggest poultry processing 
plants. 

Sherman Applebaum on the future: 
“On a 19 or 20-cent per pound return 
to the raiser, we can really stress feed 
conversion. The potential here is limit- 
less provided the supply is kept in 
tune with the demand.” 


Market Trend 


The nation’s best-known poultry 
processor is switching over part of his 
firm’s output from frozen to ice-chilled 
after building the success of his con- 
cern on his brand-name frozen 
chicken. 

Jesse Jewell, the fast-moving Geor- 
gia poultry processor, tries to keep in 
step with or a step ahead of the pace 
of his industry. As a result, J. D. 
Jewell, Inc., shipped the first car of 
ice-chilled poultry in its history late 
in March from Gainesville. 

Robert Sealey, a Jewell sales exec- 
utive, explained the partial switchover 
to ice-chilled chicken as resulting from 
improvements in breeding, dressing, 
and handling of poultry. The Jewell 
success with a frozen product was 
based on the fact that government-in- 
spected quality chicken was in great 
demand by the housewife because it 
guaranteed her a top-grade product. 
Subsequent improvements in poultry 
quality and marketing methods have 
made the business more competitive 
and the product, in general, of higher 
quality. 

J. D. Jewell will continue to sell 
much of its output in frozen form, at 
least for the time being, according to 
Mr. Sealey. Jewell output includes 

fresh, frozen, institutional, and a lim- 
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Atlanta Is Milling Center 


Metropolitan Atlanta is headquarters 
of a large and increasingly diversified 
trading area. It is“a logical center for 
feed manufacturing and boasts a doz- 
en feed mills. 

Within the next six months, South- 
ern States Feed Corp. expects to start 
construction of its new plant at Red 
Oak, not far from the Atlanta airport. 
Bernard Feifer manages the small unit 
on Roosevelt highway. Southern 
States is affiliated with a New York 
area company. 

One of the most successful Atlanta 
manufacturers is Standard Feed Mill- 
ing Co., whose mill is located in the 
downtown section of the city. Tower- 
ing above the Standard plant is the 
Atlanta Journal newspaper plant. 
Nearby is the Union passenger station. 


STANDARD'S GUY STOKES 


Standard has been making quality 
feeds for a long time. The company 
operates mixing plants at Macon and 
Gainesville and sells in five states. 

Controller Guy Stokes explained 
that boosts in railroad freight rates 
have forced Standard to shift largely 
to highway hauling. Higher freight 
tariffs have been especially punitive 
on lLc.l. and milling-in-transit ship- 
ments. 

“We are completely out of the 
broiler financing picture,” Mr. Stokes 
pointed out. “We have instead con- 


ited quantity of pre-cooked chicken. 

J. D. Jewell, Inc., on the future: 
“Pre-cooking will mean a housewife 
can prepare a complete chicken main 
dish in only eight minutes. It is a 
definite ‘coming thing’ in our busi- 


” 


ness 


verted to what we call a ‘started pul- 
let’ program to win new customers.” 

Larger producers like the started 
pullet idea because it lessens the still- 
present risk of mortality, Standard 
reasons. The company sells through 40 
retailers but also does a big direct busi- 
ness. A fleet of six semi-type trucks 
is on the highways six days a week 
serving farmers. 

Standard Feed Milling Co. on the 
future: “We think our business is well- 
founded, well-managed, and progres- 
sive. Our new started pullet program 
promises to build our volume higher 
than we would have thought possible 
only a few short years ago.” 


Integration Evils’ 


Integration is not prevalent every- 
where in the broiler belt, although it 
covers most of the Georgia operations. 
Some feed men rebel against the in- 
tegration idea. 

“Poultrymen can’t buy feed at re- 
tail and sell their birds at wholesale. 
It is ridiculous to make virtual share- 
croppers out of southern broiler 
raisers.” 

These are the sentiments of Hugh 
W. Hosch and Harry Robocker of 
Bellmore Feed Mills at Gainesville. 
They sell feed .direct to growers and 
their customers range from backyard 
size to large-scale. Hatching flock cus- 
tomers get special attention at Bell- 
more. 

“We make a dozen types of feed 
and sell at the same price to every- 
body,” Owner Hosch explained. “We 
render follow-through service, which 
is something many of our bigger com- 
petitors do not do.” 


MESSRS. HOSCH & ROBOCKER 
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it?s most short-sighted to let unrealistic fears block your just due. 


(Nicarbazin, Merck) 


Although it’s true N1Cars is the only coccidiostat that cuts mortality 
to ZERO, complete protection against coxy mortality is only one of the 
reasons for using a coccidiostat. Just consider the many other benefits: 


BROILERS —NiCars is such a superior coccidiostat and has sup- 
pressed the incidence of coccidiosis so widely that people have assumed 
a coxy-free condition exists. 

Outbreaks of coxy in flocks protected with inferior coccidiostats 
prove that coxy is still present and ready to kill. However, mortality 
is not the most costly part of this situation. Ineffective coccidiostats 
permit unrecognized SUBCLINICAL coxy to steal valuable weight gains. 

Contrast this picture with the top market weight, fine finish, and 
feed conversion of as low as two pounds per bird that can accompany 
the regular use of feeds containing N1iCars. These benefits are the 
real economic reasons broiler operators report—there’s just no profit- 
able substitute for feeds containing N1CARB. 


REPLACEMENTS —Poultrymen can count on economic gains fully as 
great as with broilers. 

N1Cars fed for first 12-16 weeks makes it possible for egg producers 
to house more and healthier pullets than ever before. By eliminating 
death losses, tissue damage and poor feed conversion, NiCarB cuts a 
slice off production costs that comes back in the form of juicier profits. 
Furthermore, exposed birds protected with N1Cars can develop a 
solid immunity that prevents them from being knocked out by coxy. 

NiCarB can do so much to build brand loyalty for your feeds that 


Remember, NiCars is no more difficult to handle in the mill than 
many other micronutrients, hormones, enzymes and antiworming 
agents. While N1CarB should not be fed to layers in production, even 
effects on layers can be completely and quickly reversed merely by 
withdrawing the drug. And as far as other farm animals are concerned, 
ordinary concentrations of N1CarB are harmless. Your own economic 
interest makes it obvious—NiCarB should be included in all your 
starting mashes and grower feeds. 

Merck & Co., Inc.,Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


NiCarb —a product ot MERCK 


AMERICA'S NO. 1 COCCIDIOSTAT 
© Merck & Co., Inc. 


i ittl ll “raid the feed room” for 
2 
ag 
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Overproduction again is a major 
threat to Georgia's broiler business, the 
Bellmore staff feels. The year 1955 was 
the last stable market, they point out. 

“Farmers like to trade with us be- 
cause they know they are not forced 
to buy a particular manufacturer's 
feed in order to find a market for 
their hatching eggs,” Hugh Hosch 
emphasized. 

Bellmore Feed Mills was established 
in 1949 and claims to have been the 
first complete feed plant in Gaines- 
ville. 

Hugh Hosch on the future: “Over- 
production and too much integration 
are threats to the broiler industry. We 
have confidence that progressive farm- 
ers will continue to think for them- 
selves.” 


Vital to the longtime success of the 
nationwide poultry industry is grit. At 
Lithonia, 15 miles southeast of Atlan- 
ta, the big Stone Mountain Grit Co. 


PROCESSING UNIT OF STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. 


quarrying operations produce millions 
of pounds of granite products every 
month. The big processing sheds form 
an impressive lineup. 


Business Horizon Sunny 
For Georgia Farmers 


By HERMAN TALMADGE, United States Senator 


Diversification and livestock production are replacing and supplementing 
row crop farming in Georgia. In 1955, 46 per cent of Georgia’s cash farm 
receipts came from livestock and poultry, as compared with 29 per cent in 
1940. If present trends continue, more than 50 per cent of Georgia's 1957 
farm receipts will be from livestock and poultry. 


Livestock Gain 
The number of Georgia livestock farms has increased by almost one-third 


since 1950. This came about during a peri- 
od when Georgia lost almost 33,000 farms. 
A 68 per cent increase in the average size 
of Georgia farms over the past 25 years has 
helped make it possible for more Georgia 
farmers to raise livestock economically. 

The spectacular and well - publicized 
growth of Georgia as the leading broiler- 
producing state has partially overshadowed 
growth and improvement in other phases 
of livestock production. The expansion of 
beef, dairy, and swine herds, and sheep 
flocks, through purchase and better breed- 
ing and management, however, has con- 
tributed much toward making Georgia a 
leading livestock-producing state. 


Hog Producer 

Georgia is the leading hog-producing 
state outside the Corn Belt and was the 
only one of the 10 leading hog states that 
continued to increase production during 
1956. The number of pigs raised in Georgia 
last year was the highest in 10 years. The 
value of hogs on Georgia farms Jan. 1, 
1957, was more than six million dollars 
higher than a year earlier. 

Sheep population has increased from an 
estimated 7,000 head in late 1954 to 61,000 
head on Jan. 1, 1957. 


Cattle Numbers 
Although beef cattle numbers in Georgia 
have more than doubled in the last 10 years, 
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they dropped slightly during the last three 
years, due primarily to the drought. Im- 
provements in calving percentage, quality 
of cattle, and management practices have 
maintained beef production on a sound 
basis. With slightly more than one million 
beef cattle well scattered over the state, 
beef production is important in Georgia. 


Selling the Product 

Production is only one phase of the live- 
stock business. Livestock produced must be 
marketed and processed before reaching 
the consumer. Packing plants, dairy plants, 
and woolen mills are but a few of the non- 
farm industries in Georgia dependent on 
livestock production. There are many other 
ways in which improved livestock produc- 
tion is contributing to Georgia’s economy. 
Communities and areas raising more live- 
stock show more new homes, improved 
farmsteads, better fences, and more fertility. 

A livestock enterprise often enables farm- 
ers to more efficiently use farm and family 
resources and provides diversification that 
spreads the risk of crop failures. It also en- 
hances soil fertility and fits into a program 
of soil conservation. 


What’s Ahead 
It is always difficult to gaze into the crys- 
tal ball and predict future developments. 
The recent development of the livestock in- 


dustry in the face of severe droughts, along 
with decreased row crop acreage and devel- 
opment of new grasses and management 
practices, seems to clearly indicate a con- 
tinued growth and expansion of Georgia 
livestock production. 


Livestock is being concentrated in larger 
units. There are more large feedlots, more 
hog feeding parlors, and more lamb feedlots 
being put into operation every year. The 
greatest expansion in Georgia's livestock 
production, however, will be in quality of 
livestock which will show up in more milk 
per cow, more pigs per sow, and more beef 
per cow. This will all be produced more 
efficiently. 

Georgia farmers can economically pro- 
duce an abundance of roughage. Present 
consumer trends toward more red meat in 
relation to fat will put Georgia in a stronger 
competitivé position to use increased per- 
acre yields of grain and grass through in- 
creased livestock production. The outlook 
for livestock production in Georgia is bright. 


Less than a quarter-mile from the 
Dixie Pride Mills plant just north of 
Flowery Branch, Ga., another broiler 
feed plant is being completed. Cotton 
Producers Association of Atlanta is 
constructing the latter plant (page 37). 

The new mill will operate under the 


DIXIE PRIDE MILLS 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 
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SACRED COWS the 


feed formulating business! 


Our growing knowledge of rumen nutri- PROCADIAN UREA provides the same ad- 

tion leaves little room for old-time ideas or vantages in rations containing antibiotics, 

new theories on feedstuffs— unless the facts estrogens and other scientific new feed ad- 

in the feedlot or test laboratory prove them __ ditives that it does in the simplest basic con- 
_ practical. centrates for ruminant animals. This pure, 
‘A greater bulk of evidence accumulates economical, concentrated source of protein 
each year to show the profit-building advan- comes to you freshly made, conditioned for 
tages to feed manufacturers and farmersfrom easy mixing, and packed in moisture-resis- 
using PROCADIAN* UREA as a source of tant bags. For use in all your ruminant feeds, 
part of the protein in mixed feeds. see us now for PROCADIAN UREA. 


PROCADIAN UREA 


FEED 
The quick source of protein in mixed feeds 


MIXTURE 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Hanover 2-7300 
P.O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. Bellevue 1464 1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. Columbia 3-6676 
P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio Ironton 8-4366 P.O. Drawer 131, Hopewell, Va. Cedar 9-6301 
6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. Clifford 5-5443 45 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Midway 5-2864 


P.O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. Gibson 2-4040 2999 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Dunkirk 8-3201 
P.O. Bax 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. Kalamazoo 5-8676 606 Capital Club Bidg., Raleigh, N. C. Temple 3-2801 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. Yukon 2-6840 1929 B South 3rd St., Memphis 9, Tenn. Whitehall 8-2692 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Jackson 2-7805 Export Sales Office, New York 6, N. Y. Hanover 2-7300 
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In today’s struggle to maintain and increase volume, your 
feeds must perform at top levels of efficiency . . . and be com- 
petitively priced. 

Knowing that sound nutrition and sound economics must go 
hand in hand, Borden offers the assistance of its highly skilled, 
experienced Technical Service Group, whose job it is to make 
certain that Borden-fortified feeds are the best that science 
can devise, both nutrition-wise and dollar-wise. 


Also, the technicians at our Nutrition Research Laboratory, 
working with and through the Technical Service Group, help 
see to it that Borden customers are kept fully abreast of chang- 
ing conditions ... that their feeds are right up front in the 
race for business. 


You can meet... and beat ... the keen competition in the 
feed industry with the help of the Borden Technical Service 
Group ... they’re always at your service! 


Here are the Borden product groups that will strengthen your feed line: 


FOR POULTRY FEEDS Flaydry, Flaydry-Fermacto, MF-FL 
Blend, Omni-Mix, Omni-Mix B, 
Vamdry, Vamdry-Fermacto, SF-41, 
Ration-Ayd for Poultry, Ladpro. 


FOR SWINE FEEDS Hopro, Krepro, H.C.S., Ration-Ayd 
for Hogs. 


FOR RUMINANT FEEDS Bospro, Cavpro, C.M.R., M.R.B. 


SPECIALTIES Furpro, Petpro, Borden’s Dog 
Food, Esbilac. 


ter FEEDs 


For complete details about Borden's products and services, write: 


DIRECTOR OF SALES AND MARKETING 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


350 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
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Cooperative Mills name. Nearby Dixie 
Pride is located on a sweeping curve 
of the major highway linking Gaines- 
ville and Atlanta. Flowery Branch is 
12 miles southwest of Gainesville. 


In South Carolina 


Banks in South Carolina are dubi- 
ous about the financial security of the 
state’s agriculture, a feed manufacturer 
at Columbia tells us. “Agriculture here 
in a sound economic position? Defi- 
nitely not! Banks are very cautious in 
loaning money.” 

Fewer row crops and more cattle, 
poultry, and grain farming has been 
the recent trend in central South 
Carolina. In this section of the South- 
east, the small farm is making a defi- 
nite comeback. 

Management of farms, too, is on 
the upgrade and diversification con- 
tinues to expand. Diversification and 
soil improvement programs are costing 
money — and progressive South 
Carolina farmers know they are not 


Federal Aid? No Thanks! © 


Whatever their problems, southeastern broiler raisers do not want federal 
government assistance or control in their industry. The business editor of 
one of the South’s most respected newspapers, the Atlanta Constitution, 


writes: 


“A maverick trade group in second-ranked Texas, which last year produced 
less than half as many as the 222,780,000 broilers grown in Georgia, started 
in February on a tub-thumping campaign to get federal production controls.” 

Continued Business Editor Jim Montgomery: “No one in Gainesville, Ga., 
however, will admit favoring this approach. On the contrary, poultrymen in 
this nerve center of U. S. broiler output vehemently reject any such proposal.” 

One broiler producer summed it up emphatically to Editor Montgomery 


thusly: 


“Government controls? Heaven forbid,” he bellowed. “Anything but that! 


I'd rather go broke!” 


economically secure right at present. 
But they are willing to invest towards 
a better future. 

The Columbia feed man concludes 
that better pasture programs are need- 
ed in his area, along with increased 
attention to disease control. 

Bennettsville is in South Carolina 
but is only a handful of miles from 
the Tarheel border. In northeastern 


Beef, Dairy Cows, Sheep 
Win Carolina Interest 


By STROM THURMOND, United States Senator 


A renewed interest has developed in South Carolina in the production of 
livestock, at least in the categories of beef and dairy cattle and sheep. 
Since World War II, there has been an accelerated expansion in the produc- 


tion of the beef type breeds. 


The South Carolina Crop Reporting service has records going all the way 
back in 1867 which show there were 308,000 head of cattle on farms of the 


state in that year. Gradually the production 
of cattle in the state reached a high level of 
434,000 head just after World War I. But 
by 1930 the number had fallen to 295,000. 


Production Today 

Following World War II, production 
soared to a record year in 1955 with 646,- 
000 head. Preliminary figures for 1956 in- 
dicate the production of cattle for that year 
was close to the peak of 1955. 

Being myself a cattle grower on a small 
scale, I know of the great interest which 
has developed in South Carolina since 
World War II. I am informed by agricul- 
tural experts that beef produced in the state 
is of a quality on a par with any in the 
nation. However, most of our beef cattle are 
not fed out to a maximum finish because 
of the shortage of feed grains. 

I am confident that South Carolina has 
a great future as a cattle-producing state. 
Our temperate climate makes for a longer 
grazing period, and is a major factor in 
this potential. We have more water avail- 
able than the average cattle growing state. 
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Ample Water 
Our rolling topography lends itself, in 
many instances, to a cheap means of water 
storage. We do not have to cope with the 
problems of shelter which beset other cattle- 
producing areas. But we still must produce 
more feed grains and develop our beef 
cattle to the highest quality possible before 
slaughtering. In my opinion, this will be 
done more and more so as to make South 
Carolina a really big beef-producing state. 

Dairy Gains 
Another significant milestone in the de- 
velopment of South Carolina’s livestock in- 


South Carolina, small farms are on 
the increase, along with beef and dairy 
cattle. 
Drought has hurt the trading sector, 
a Bennettsville feed man tells us. In 
fact, lack of rain is his trading terri- 
tory’s No. 1 problem, outshadowing 
credit, market prices, and feed costs. 
In the next 10 years, he expects to 
see “more farms in grass and trees.” 


dustry is the fact that in 1955 the state’s 
1,500 Grade A dairymen produced a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk to supply the bottle 
milk needs of the consuming public. As 
recently as 1953, over 25 per cent of the 
milk for fluid consumption was imported 
into the state from other areas. 

The rapid growth in the production of 
manfacturing milk is indicated by the fact 
that one of the largest milk processing com- 
panies in the nation closed one of its major 
plants in another state and moved the 
equipment to its plant in South Carolina 
in order to more than double its capacity. 
This plant is the largest of its type in the 
southeastern part of the United States. 


Pasture Program 

An undergirding factor in the growth of 
the livestock industry in South Carolina is 
the state-wide “blanket of green” program 
promoted by Clemson, the agricultural col- 
lege of the state. The fall, winter, and 
spring planting of small grains for grazing 
as well as for grain production purposes 
has given the state a literal blanket of green - 
appearance year-round. 


Sheep Increase 
Another encouraging event has taken 
place in South Carolina in connection with 
livestock production. By 1950 there were 
only 3,000 head of sheep in the state, but 
since that time new woolen mills have 


(Concluded on page 68) 


South Carolina: The 1950 population of this state, the last official 
federal census, was 2,283,000. The land area is slightly more than 30,000 
square miles, with a density of 70 citizens per square mile. 

South Carolina has long been a crop-raising state. About a fourth of its 
citizens are engaged in agriculture, with tobacco a major crop. The cattle 
population is some 633,000 and the swine about 600,000. 

The coastal state ranks 25th in population in the nation. 
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offer feed containing 
DR. SALSBURY’S 


STOST 


Brand of 4-Nitrophenylarsonic Acid 


Prevention of BLACKHEAD 
FINER FINISH... 


Winning 59 awards at the National Turkey Federation Convention is a sig- 
nificant achievement for Histostat-fed birds. Of even greater importance is 
the extra profits Histostat helps turkey raisers obtain ... the advantages you 
gain from offering superior turkey feeds containing Histostat. 


Histostat is the most effective, economical BLACKHEAD preventive avail- 
able today. It not only prevents Blackhead for pennies a bird, it helps improve 
finish and quality of turkeys. Histostat is palatable, easy to handle, mixes 
easily in all growing rations. Render a real service to turkey raisers and 
eliminate your own Blackhead service work ... offer superior turkey feeds 
containing Histostat. Write today for literature. 


DR. SALSBURY’ 
LABORATORIES 


Charles City, 


FEED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Florida: This state’s population as this is written (at 2:45 p.m. on a Tues- 
day) may be up another 50,000 by this time next week. In 1950, the state 
canvass showed 31/2 million residents; today the figure has passed five million. 
The land area of Florida is 54,262 square miles. Seven years ago, the 
population per square mile was 51 — it is considerably higher now. 
Florida’s agricultural status at the present time is capably surveyed in an 


accompanying article. 


How Worida Feels 


Egg production is on the increase 
around metropolitan Miami, reports 
Walter A. Olson of South Miami. 
Poultry farms in southern Florida are 
becoming larger and are specializing 
more and more in laying flocks. 

Like other Florida feed men, Mr. 
Olson is aware that drylot feeding 
even of dairy cows is a distinct possi- 
bility in the future. He feels that the 
major problem facing agriculturists in 
south Florida is a combination of high- 
er land costs, tighter zoning restric- 
tions, and higher building costs. 

A. F. Rolf of Jacksonville, Fla., for- 
merly lived in Atlanta and is thor- 
oughly familiar with nutritional prob- 
lems of livestock and poultry in the 
Southeast. He feels that “beef and 
dairy cattle prospects are bright” and 
notes that doubts concerning the ben- 
efits of integration in poultry produc- 
tion are “causing some fears.” 

In general, however, Mr. Rolf is 
optimistic and feels that agriculture 
in northern Florida is economically 
sound, 

Florida University’s extension edi- 
tor, J. Francis Cooper, travels across 
and up and down his state many times 
a year from the campus at Gainesville. 
He says Florida’s agriculture “is in a 
sound economic condition now” even 
though “the cost-price squeeze is hurt- 
ing here, just as it is in many other 
places.” 

Mr. Cooper says Florida farmers 
have put in “close to 750,000 acres 
of improved pasture” in the past 10 
years. “The quality of animals has 
shown material improvement during 
the same time.” 

Urbanization doubtless will cause 
some cattlemen to sell their land and 
go into other businesses, the editor be- 
lieves. But overall, “the number of 
cattle probably will increase in the 
next 10 years.” 

There is little pessimism among 
Florida farmers, Mr. Cooper writes. 
They feel they can outlast the 
“storms” one by one. 


Florida farmers face three categories 
1) cost- 


of problems, he concludes: 
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price squeeze, 2) feed costs, and 3) 
parasites and nutritional troubles. 

Quincy is in extreme northwestern 
Florida, near Tallahassee. William 
Munroe travels from there for Wen- 
ger Mixer Mfg. Co. He was a feed 
mill manager in Florida for 10 years. 

Bill Munroe thinks the grain indus- 
try of the Southeast could be “com- 
mercial” if it were assured “reliable 
markets.” The southeastern states have 
no shortage of grain but do lack ade- 
quate storage at harvest time, he 
claims. 

The Florida cattle industry has cut 
back sharply in some sections, Mr. 
Munroe writes. He says one large 
cattleman shifted part of the opera- 
tions he formerly had in southern 
Florida to another state because of the 
state’s inadequate grain supply. 

Swine in the Southeast, the ex-mill- 
er concludes, “are in their normal cy- 
clic change.” 


Booming Miami has pushed farmers 
as far as 50 miles from their original 
land holdings. Mills in metropolitan 


Miami ship feed up to 100 miles to- 


reach customers who have relocated. 


The Miami milkshed suppliers are 
major customers for Ralston Purina 
Co.’s plant in the sunshine center. 
Dairy farms are large and supply Mi- 
ami from the Fort Lauderdale section, 
the Palm Beach strip, and from around 
Lake Okeechobee. Broiler raisers are 
increasing the sizes of their flocks in 
southern Florida, with large farms 
west of Dania, northwest of Miami, 
and near Homestead, 20 miles to the 
south. 

J. O. Tilghman, a veteran of 26 
years with Purina, has seen many 
changes occur since his company 
bought the Miami mill in 1948. He 
sees the broiler potential in the Miami 
area as “great and limited only by the 
fact that the city badly needs a large 


J. O. TILGHMAN OF MIAMI 


processing plant.” 

Miami imports its broilers from 
northern Georgia’s broiler belt, to a 
great extent, but could utilize literally 
millions of locally-raised birds. The 
huge winter resort business in neigh- 
boring Miami Beach demands millions 
of pounds of chicken meat. 

Purina still is producing mainly 
dairy feed — composing 60 per cent 
of its output — at Miami. The dairy 
cow population has doubled in the 
past decade, as has the poultry pop- 
ulation in southern Florida. 

When farmers are forced to move 
by urbanizing, they always buy big- 
ger acreages, acquire more stock, feed 
more birds. Southern Florida is a fast- 
growing phenomenon — and a hun- 
gry phenomenon. 

J. O. Tilghman on the future: “Our 
business has doubled in 10 years. The 
population in dairy cows, poultry, and 
people has done likewise. We see no 
slowing down of this increase in the 
10 years ahead.” 

Some feed industry figures find new 

and challenging businesses in diverse 
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NEW DRUG FOR OLD ENVIRONMENTS -- DYNAFAC, 


THE CHEMOBIOTIC FEED ADDITIVE, IS NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR POULTRY -- IT IS CALLED DYNAFAC-P 


The chemobiotic action of Dynafac-—P* 
in the intestinal tract of poultry con-— 
trols undesirable bacteria without im— 
pairing beneficial organisms. 


Altering the intestinal flora in this 
manner produces a healthy digestive canal 
—improves feed efficiency and helps pro- 
vide better health for rapid growth and 
high production. 


There is no evidence that micro— 
organisms develop resistance to Dynafac. 
This may be due to the insolubility of 
this new chemobiotic in the intestinal 
tract. This is important because of the 
proven drug resistance of some organisms. 


Dynafac-—P contains 20% tetra alkyl- 


*Armour brand tetra alkylammonium stearate 
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ammonium stearate carried in 80% soybean 
oil meal. It is not toxic—no danger of 
overdosage. The active ingredient is 
stable under extreme conditions of heat, 
cold and humidity. 


It is recommended that Dynafac-—P be 
added to poultry rations in the amount 
of 1 to 2 lbs. to the ton. Since rela-— 
tively small amounts are needed for max-— 
imum results, Dynafac is one of the most 
inexpensive feed additives yet offered. 


Dynafac is distributed nationally for 
Armour by the Chemical Department, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. For further 
information contact your nearest 
McKesson warehouse. Armour and Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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New, 96-day creep feed trial shows: 


BEEF CALVES AVERAGE 
26.5 EXTRA POUNDS PER HEAD 
WITH AUREOMYCIN 


Mr. Jim Lee, on whose ranch at Brownlee, Nebraska this new creep trial was conducted. 


Is creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN profitable to cattle- 
men? Does it promise more sales volume for feed manufac- 
turers in a largely undeveloped field? There’s increasing 
evidence that the answer to both questions is “yes”! Another 
trial with AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline in calf creep 
feeds again shows the outstanding advantages of this 
antibiotic in increasing weight gains and improving feed 
efficiency in beef calves. 


This trial was recently completed on the ranch of Merrill 
E. (Jim) Lee at Brownlee, Nebraska. In the trial, 153 
Hereford calves between 2 and 3 months of age were 
divided into 2 groups and placed with their dams in adjoin- 
ing pastures. Care was taken to make the groups as uniform 
as possible with respect to age, weight, sex and breeding. 
The adjoining pastures furnished identical roughage and 
watering facilities. 


Both groups received identical basal rations. Calves in 
the treated group received 70 milligrams of AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline daily. 


Results of the trial are shown in the table. Note that the 
calves fed AUREOMYCIN outgained the “controls” by 
21.4% and weighed an average of 26.5 pounds more at the 
end of the trial. Note also the 17.9% improvement in feed 
efficiency shown by the calves in the group fed 
AUREOMYCIN. 


During the trial—several cases of pink eye, 5 calves with 
watering eyes, and several cases of mild respiratory infec- 
tions were observed in the “control” group. No diseases of 


any kind were observed in the group fed AUREOMYCIN. 
Throughout the trial, the calves in the group fed AUREO- 
MYCIN, according to the owner, “were definitely healthier 
and showed more bloom.” 

A complete description of this trial, together with the 
actual creep ration used, will be forwarded to feed manu- 
facturers upon request. ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT, FARM 
AND HOME DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 20, NEW YORK. 


Results with AUREOMYCIN in latest 
Creep Feed experiment 


WITHOUT WITH 
AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN 

Number of calves T7* 76 
Days creep fed 96 96 
Average initial weight, lb. 193.6. 185.8 
Average final weight, lb. 319.4 338.1 
Average daily gain, lb. 1.31 1.59 
Increase in gain, lb. 26.5 
Increase in gain, % 21.4% 
Lbs. creep feed per lb. gain 1.45 1.19 
Improvement in feed efficiency, % 17.9% 


Feed cost per pound gain** 


*One calf died from unknown causes. 
**Including the cost of Aureomycin for the treated group. 


4.64 cents 4.17 cents 
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SECTION OF KEY GROVES & CITRUS SALESROOM 
Ex-feed man scores in fruit packing. 


or related fields in the Southeast. 

Charles F. Kieser used to head the 
Borden Co.'s special products division. 
Now he’s living at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., operating Key Groves, the citrus 
business he established several years 
ago. 

Key Groves is situated on Highway 
84 some 15 miles west of Fort Lauder- 
dale and only 100 yards from North 
New River canal. Altogether, the lay- 
out encompasses 1,200 acres and tens 
of thousands of orange and grapefruit 
trees. 

Gift packages of fruit combine with 
a lucrative lawn sod trade to keep 
revenues rising for Mr. Kieser’s Flori- 


da business. Offices of the firm are in 
the city of Fort Lauderdale. Raymond 
F. Gier is full-time manager for 


Charlie Kieser. 


The varieties of citrus from Key 
Groves are almost endless. They in- 
clude navel, pineapple, Temple, Ham- 
lin, and Valencia oranges; white, pink, 
and red grapefruit; and tangerines, 
tangelos, and kumquats. 

Other former feed industry mem- 
bers are real estate operators, haber- 
dashers, and in other new fields in the 
Southeast. With gift packages of fancy 
fruit, Charlie Kieser still is merchan- 
dising a valuable product to his friends 
and former feed trade customers. 


Economics of Livestock 
Production in Florida 


By DR. T. J. CUNHA, University of Florida 
Florida’s population increased 46 per cent between 1940 and 1950 and 31.6 


per cent between 1950 and 1955, which means it is one of the fastest growing 
states in the country. The rapidly-growing human population and the devel- 
opment of cities afford excellent markets for all kinds of livestock and poultry 
products in Florida. Development of an adequate feed supply as well as better 
breeding, management, marketing, disease and parasite control are problems 


which will need considerable attention in 
order to develop the full potential of the 
livestock and poultry industry of Florida. 


Beef Cattle 
The beef cattle industry has been devel- 
oping rapidly in Florida and has an excel- 
lent future. In 1929, there were 450,000 
head of beef cattle in Florida. As of Jan. 1, 
1957, there were 1,481,000 head of beef 
cattle in the state. This means cattle num- 
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bers have more than tripled and increased 
over a million head in the last 28 years. 
Florida now ranks 14th in the U. S. in beef 
cattle numbers but does rank third east of 
the Mississippi river. 

In 1929, the average beef animal in the 
U. S. was worth $59.09, while the average 
Florida animal was worth only $23.40. To- 
day, the average U. S. beef animal is worth 
$91.60, while the average value of Florida 


beef animals is up to $62. Thus, while the 
average value in the country has less than 
doubled, the average value of Florida beef 
cattle has almost tripled. These figures show 
that Florida has made some progress in the 
quality of its cattle but still has a long way 
to go to equal or surpass the average value 
of beef cattle in this country. This means 
that increasing the quality of Florida cattle 
needs to be emphasized in the future. In 
1929, there were less than 10 purebred beef 
herds in Florida. 

Today there are over 700 purebred herds 
of all breeds. Most numerous are Herefords, 
with 197 purebred herds; Brahman, with 
171 herds; and Angus, with 161 herds. 
Next are Shorthorns with 78 herds; Santa 
Gertrudis, 61 herds; Brangus, 23 herds; 
and Charolaise and Carbray, 16 herds. Even 
with this number of purebred herds, Flori- 
da still does not produce all the purebred 
bulls it needs. 

In 1948, Florida was fattening about 
5,000 head of steers. Today about 120,000 
steers are being fattened in the state. Still, 
Florida only produces about 20 per cent of 
the beef grading commercial and above al- 
though it produces more of the low grad- 
ing beef than is consumed in the state. 
Thus, Florida needs to place more emphasis 
in producing more of the high-quality beef. 
The steer fattening industry will continue to 
expand in Florida. 

There is plenty of room for expansion 
of the beef cattle industry since Florida has 
only about two million acres of improved 
pasture and still has eight to 10 million acres. 
which can eventually go into improved pas- 
tures. Thus, the future of the beef cattle 
industry in Florida is very good. 


Swine 

The swine industry in Florida has been 
near its present size for the past 15 to 20 
years. There have been ups and downs in 
numbers depending on the price situation. 
Florida has been producing approximately 
700,000 to a million pigs yearly. In 1956, 
Florida produced 707,000 pigs and ranked 
24th in the U. S. in this respect. On Jan. 1, 
1957, Florida had 468,000 hogs and pigs 
on farms. This is below the 1946-55 average 
of 536,000 head. The present low hog num- 
bers are due to the decrease in hog num- 
bers which occured in Florida in 1953 and 
1954 by VE disease. Florida has controlled 
the VE disease problem and hog numbers 
should gradually build back up. 

The quality of Florida hogs has increased 
considerably in the last 25 years. However, 
like Florida cattle, the average hog in 
Florida was so poor in quality 25 years ago 
that the increase in quality since then still 
leaves a hog which needs more improve- 
ment in quality. 

Durocs and Hampshires are the most 
numerous breeds in Florida. However, the 
other breeds are represented in the state and 
are growing more in importance. 

The feed supply will limit the amount 
of future expansion of swine numbers in 
Florida. The immediate outlook is for a 
considerable improvement in the quality 
of hogs produced in Florida and only a 
relatively small increase in numbers. 


Sheep 
Sheep numbers have increased during the 
past few years and at present it is estimated 
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ABRAHAM SIMMONS 
couldn’t feel the 
frost that lined his 
tiny stone cage and 
froze his dank bed, 
or taste the swill 
they fed him, or 
. chafe at his iron 
— / chains—so his keep- 
ers said. He was a madman. 
But then, when his visitor, little Miss Dix, 
spoke softly to him, why did he weep? 

Dorothea Lynde Dix knew why. And 
her knowledge kept her fighting all her 
life to get the mentally ill away from pits 
and cages, whips and chains, and into 
hospitals. 

In nearly 40 years, she paused only 
once—to render heroic service as super- 
intendent of nurses in the Civil War. 
Then again she began investigating, 
writing, fund-raising, politicking, until 
she had pushed a whole country into one 
of the finest reforms in its history: the 
sane treatment of the insane. 

A scourge to a few, a saint to many, 
Dorothea Dix was fortunate in having 
one powerful ally: the American people. 
For as history will show, Americans are 
seldom self-satisfied; they long to do right. 
That urge has helped them build a 
strong, stable nation in a troubled world 
—and it has helped make their country’s 
Savings Bonds a rock-ribbed assurance of 
security. 

The will and purpose of 168 million 
Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds, back 
them with the best guarantee you could 
possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount—your interest guar- 
anteed sure—by the greatest nation on 
earth. If you want real security, buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds. And hold on to them. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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that Florida has about 8,000 head, which 
ranks Florida 46th in sheep number. Con- 
siderable interest is being manifested in 
raising sheep in Florida and research is 
being conducted to determine how well 
they are adapted to Florida. There are still 
many problems to be solved, however, in 
producing sheep in Florida and it is rec- 
ommended that anyone contemplating grow- 
ing sheep in Florida investigate the matter 
thoroughly before getting started. 


Horses 

There is considerable interest in the light 
horse industry in Florida. At the present 
there are 68 thoroughbred horse breeders 
in the state. There are at least 10 such 
breeders located at Ocala where “Needles,” 
the 1956 Kentucky Derby winner, was 
raised. The thoroughbred horse industry is 
expanding fairly rapidly and it looks like 
Florida will become a large center for this 
breed. There is also considerable interest 
in quarter-horses and a very active associa- 
tion is functioning in Florida. The outlook 
is good for future expansion of horses for 
pleasure and racing purposes in Florida. 


Dairy Cattle 

On Jan. 1, 1957, Florida had 361,000 
head of dairy animals. Of this number, 
210,000 of them were milk cows two years 
and over which gives Florida a rank of 
32nd in this respect. At the present time, 
Florida produces about the same amount of 
fluid milk which it consumes. The trend 
toward tank truck pick-up of milk is caus- 
ing some small dairies to discontinue and 
their herds to consolidate with others. There 


is a trend toward more dairies going to 
land better suited for the production of 
pasture, hay, and/or silage. The most nu- 
merous breeds are Jersey, Guernsey, and 
Holstein — in this order. There are a few 
herds of Ayshire and Brown Swiss and one 
herd of Dutch-Belted cattle. The trend will 
be for the dairy industry to increase in 
Florida in proportion to population changes. 


Poultry 

Florida with its mild climate, sunshine, 
low building costs, and succulent green feed 
and pasture, is well adapted to poultry pro- 
duction. The poultry industry in Florida 
has been expanding steadily and has the 
future potential of producing the poultry 
products consumed in the state, as well as 
exporting more to Latin American coun- 
tries. At the present time, Florida is still a 
deficit poultry-producing area and poultry- 
men are only producing approximately 55 
per cent of the eggs, 50 per cent of the 
poultry meat, and 20 per cent of the turkey 
meat consumed in the state. Florida hatch- 
eries not only produce chicks for Florida 
farmers, but they also export about one 
million baby chicks a month to Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, and other Latin American countries. 
The trend in Florida is for larger flocks of 
layers, broilers, and turkeys per farm. Flori- 
da’s poultry industry is made up of many 
farms scattered throughout the state. 

The population of Florida has been in- 
creasing faster than has poultry production. 
This means there is plenty of room and op- 
portunity for expansion of this industry in 
the state. 


Point Spread Paramount 
Georgia Broilerdom 


By DR. HENRY L. FULLER, University of Georgia 


Georgia broiler folks are much like broiler folks elsewhere, but in talking 
with people from other parts of the country I find that few of them are as 
sensitive to the fine points of growth and feed conversion or “point spread” 


as the Georgia broiler grower. 


But along with this awareness of efficiency has come an increasing tendency 
to examine the economics of every stepwise increase in feed efficiency. Feed 


men and growers alike are asking “Will it 
pay in increased profits,’ before making 
changes which improve growth and feed 
efficiency. In this connection almost every 
local feed manufacturer has provided him- 
self with facilities for testing new ingredi- 
ents and new combinations of ingredients. 
Numerous tests are conducted before mak- 
ing even minor changes in formulas. 

This close scrutiny of the economics of 
feed efficiency results from the businesslike 
manner with which Jarge contract growers 
go about this business of producing broilers. 


Fiber Lower 

Along with poultrymen everywhere, folks 
here have gradually reduced the fiber in 
their rations. This, with the increased use 
of fats and generally improved management 
practices, has resulted in much greater effi- 
ciency of production. Point spreads (differ- 
ence between body weight and feed con- 
version) of 100 points or better are no 


longer the exception and we have come to 
expect weights of 3.25 or better at nine 
weeks with feed conversions of 2.5 or better. 


Contract Feeders 

In the past year or two we have seen 
increasing trends on the part of large con- 
tract growers to formulate and mix their 
own rations. This has been successful in a 
few cases and fatal in others. Success in 
this type of venture has been dependent 
upon obtaining competent nutritional coun- 
sel and an awareness of production costs 
along with constant and critical scrutiny of 
their results. 

The only change apparent in poultry 
population in Georgia is a gradual increase 
in both broilers and layers. This is occur- 
ring in the face of the well-known economic 
difficulties connected with low market prices 
for both broilers and eggs. Obviously, this 
would not be possible without continually 
increasing efficiency of production. 
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free-flowing 
non-dusting 
non-caking 


Before developing Tenox BHT-Agri- 
cultural Grade, Eastman consulted 
many people in the feed industry, to 
discover exactly what they wanted 
in an antioxidant for poultry feed. 
We asked them about their storage 
problems...we studied their blend- 
ing machinery and methods... we 
asked their advice on the best par- 
ticle size. 

Using this information, coupled 
with our knowledge gained through 
years of experience in food anti- 
oxidants, we developed the new 


Agricultural Grade of Tenox BHT, 
designing it specifically to meet the 
needs that were expressed to us. 

As a result, Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade is supplied as free-flow- 
ing, non-dusting powder, in a par- 
ticle size comparable to that of other 
feed components. It blends rapidly 
and homogeneously in mixing oper- 
ations, and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
improves pigmentation, protects the 
vitamin content of your feed, and 


» for feed m 


~ 


utes 


safeguards poultry against deficien- 
cy diseases such as encephalomal- 
acia. To poultrymen, this means 
bringing more chicks to faster and 
more profitable maturity. 

Since this is a new form, especially 
prepared for feed use, be sure you 
specify Agricultural Grade when or- 
dering. For additional information 
concerning Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade, write to EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, 
TENNESSEE. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City, 260 Madison Avenue; Framingham, 
Massachusetts, 65 Concord Street; Cincinnati, 1813 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; St. Louis, 
10 South Brentwood Boulevard; Houston, 1300 Main Street. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco, 333 Montgomery Street; Los 
Angeles, 4800 District Boulevard; Portland, 520 Southwest Sixth Avenue; Salt Lake City, 73 South Main Street: Seattle, 821 Second Avenue. 
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{he antioxidant 


The real proof of value in a protein supplement is the way it pays 
off. For instance... 

Swanton Brothers, Goose Lake, Iowa, here photographed with 
feed dealer Wilmer Lary, proved the value of feeding Spencer 
Kellogg Linseed Oil Meal by getting top prices for their Herefords 
(they feed 600 head a year). Testing this proof, they tried another 
supplement. The cattle they then shipped sold at discounts of $2.50 
to $3.00 from the market top. Returning to feeding S-K meal in 
their ration, they regained top or within 25¢ of the market top for 
the day for every car. 

That’s practical proof that the best conditioning pays off and 
proof of the value of better feeding with real quality protein supple- 


ments. Famous S-K Linseed Oil Meal is always available for your 
best formula feeds. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 
Buffalo CL 5850 Bellevue 2-8201 Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 Long Beach NE 6-2331 

Minneapolis FE 5-4221 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 
BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located ct: EDGEWATER, N.J. © BELLEVUE, OHIO e CHICAGO, ILL. © DECATUR, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. e DES MOINES, 1OWA e EL CENTRO, CALIF. e LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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Tennessee: A considerable portion of this state is upland country. 
Seventeenth in population rank in the nation, Tennessee has just under 31/2 
million residents. Land totals 41,797 square miles, for a population per square 


mile of 79. 


The state’s cattle population is close to 134 million head. Pigs number 
some 1,200,000. Corn is an important crop, with 1955 production totaling 


well over 61 million bushels. 


About 22 per cent of the residents of the state depend on agriculture for 


a livelihood. 


Views From Tennessee 

A former Texan, Louis E. Diehl Jr., 
now represents Quaker Oats Co.'s 
modern mill at Chattanooga. He used 
to be located at San Antonio but has 
served the central South for eight 
years. 

Abundant rainfall is a key to the 
continuing agricultural development 
of his section of the Southeast, Mr. 
Diehl says. He calls the area “a slum- 
bering giant that will be the protein 
food ‘bread basket’ of the East in the 
future.” 

As farms grow larger and efficiency 
increases, living standards are rising 
in the Southeast. Owners of small 
farms will continue to quit in favor of 
better earnings in factories, Mr. Diehl 
feels, but larger operators will expand. 

Ten per cent of the broiler operators 
control 50 per cent of the breeder 
hens and half the broiler output in 
the Chattanooga area, he states. In 
the next decade, the long term course 
of the broiler business must be made 
clear, Mr. Diehl says, either in further 
vertical integration or in independent 
broiler farms producing 5,000 to 
10,000 birds a week apiece. 

The future?*“More students of 
money and business methods must 
enter agriculture as we must move 


away from casual ‘they say and ‘it 
could be so’ to specifics in order to in- 
terest local bankers,” the Tennessean 
concludes. 


Beef cattle are gaining aad dairy 
cow numbers declining in Tennessee, 
says Bob Erwin, R. D. Erwin Co., 
Nashville. But the farmer’s picture is 
not bright at present, he continues. 
“Unless there is some form of tax re- 
lief, farmers and feed mixers in some 
areas will go broke.” 


Hog prices and milk prices must go 
up if Tennessee farmers are to achieve 
a reasonable degree of economic se- 
curity, in Mr. Erwin’s opinion. 

George Uhimann, with Allied Mills 
at Memphis, feels that agriculture in 
his section of the state is sound eco- 
nomically. Livestock production con- 
tinues to increase and there is opti- 
mism that the livestock industry will 
continue to develop. 


Farmers are generally optimistic 
about the future in livestock raising, 
although they are less cheerful about 
cotton. Many farmers have converted 
crop land to other uses, Mr. Uhlmann 
reports. 

The future? Southeastern farmers 
“should make up their minds to go in- 
to livestock and grain and leave the 
cotton alone, except the Delta area.” 


North Carolina: The Tarheel state has 414 million residents on its land 
area of just over 49,000 square miles, for a per-mile population of 83. This 
ranks North Carolina 11th in population in the country. 

The cattle population of Tarheel land is just under a million. Swine 
number 1,300,000. North Carolina is the leading tobacco producer and proc- 


essor in the United States. 


Agriculture employs or supports one-fourth of the total population. 


In North Carolina 


Tarheel state farmers and feed in- 
dustry members are experiencing an 
increasing diversification of livestock 
types. Dairy cows, beef cattle, and 
hogs are winning over crop farmers 
and some who have quit or cut down 
chicken raising. 

North Carolina feed manufacturers 
point to poor-caliber management of 
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farms as the No. 1 state problem. A 
feed man at Tarboro says: “Farmers 
lack know-how!” 

He continues that a switch in tobac- 
co buying preference by cigaret manu- 
facturers has severely hurt the local 
economy. (Filter-tip cigarets call for a 
stronger blend than normal cigarets.) 
“Expenses are higher than they have 
ever been and the drop in income 
from tobacco has hurt us all.” 


The trend in farms around Tarboro 
in northeastern North Carolina is to 
larger farms and smaller units operat- 
ed by “people with outside jobs in in- 
dustry in Rocky Mount and other 
nearby cities, as well as in Tarboro.” 

Williamston is 30 miles east of Tar- 
boro and not far from the Atlantic 
ocean. The tobacco price reversal has 
hurt farmers here, too, according to 
W. W. Gurganus of Martin Feed 
Mills. 

Broilers are not gaining much in 
this section, although there have been 
major increases in both hogs and beef 
cattle. Williamston has a new broiler 
procesing plant now, but many farm- 
ers are still undecided about raising 
chickens. 

“Hogs and cattle are here to stay,” 
Mr. Gurganus says. “Farmers like to 
raise something they can more or less 
treat as a spigot, turning it off on Fri- 
day and on again on Monday.” 

Larger farms are growing bigger 
and small farms are almost non-exist- 
ent around Mount Ulla, writes a local 
feed mixer. Farmers are almost entire- 
ly out of cotton production and have 
switched to dairy and beef cattle. Un- 
fortunately, farmers have not kept 
pace with modern feed supplementa- 
tion and are feeding their cattle al- 
most entirely on grain alone. 

“Instead of selling feed to farmers 
like we did 10 years ago, today we buy 
their surplus grain,” the Mount Ulla 
merchant notes. 

Broilers are booming around Dur- 
ham, one of the state’s largest cities. 
The laying hen business also has 
grown substantially, reports a Durham 
feed manufacturer. 


“My customer feels that he is like- 
ly to make a lower rate of profit for 
a while, but thinks by efficient man- 
agement he can make a success of 
farming,” the Durham executive 
writes. “Our big problem is getting 
farmers to differentiate between cows 
when they feed them. I mean they 
should feed according to milk produc- 
tion, body weight, and breed rather 
than haphazardly. 

“They need to do this so that they 
can produce milk up to the point of 
diminishing returns, and not over that 
point.” 

Farms around Raleigh are becoming 
bigger, more mechanized, better man- 
aged. Young men are taking college 
training in agriculture and then re- 


turning to do a better job of managing 
the family farms. 
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About one-third of all broilers produced are now be- 
ing raised on Vigofac-fortified feeds. Growers report 
that feeds containing Vigofac—the new extra-growth 
discovery —help them get 3-lb. birds in a week’s less 
feeding time with feed efficiencies that beat their best 


10% FASTER EARLY GAINS, 6% IMPROVEMENT 
IN FEED EFFICIENCY WITH VIGOFAC 
Your customers 


get these 
extra gains 


Growth—no Vigofac 


same ration plus Vigofac 


Feed required—no Vigofac 


with less feed 


eat per pound of gain 


Vigofac gives your customers the most gains at lowest cost. Vigofac 
gains are in addition to gains they are already getting with antibiotics, 
vitamins, and other feed ingredients. 


same ration plus Vigofac 
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HELP PRODUCE 3-LB. BIRDS A WEEK FASTER 


previous record. Or, they report another 1/4, lb. more 
gain per bird in the same feeding time. 

In chick starters Vigofac gives up to 10% faster 
early gains. 

If you’re not already handling one of these new 
feeds, why not drop a hint to your supplier (he’ll save 
on ingredient costs! ). And you’ll be helping your cus- 
tomers beat their best previous time-to-market record. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, Ill. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Texas 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2, Ga. 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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“Confined feeding of hogs, especial- 
ly in concrete drylot,” is a recommen- 
dation of the Raleigh feed producer 


for the future. “Such drylot feeding 
will speed finish and cut costs.” 


Livestock 
Now North Carolina 


By DR. W. RAY MURLEY, North Carolina State College 


Production of livestock has become an important and indispensable part of 
the health and economic welfare of North Carolina. In the past, the consump- 
tion of meat, milk, and eggs has been very low. Lack of adequate quantities 
of these important ingredients in the diet contributed to the low physical 
status of North Carolina draftees during World War II. But this condition 
has been improving at an extremely rapid rate in recent years. 


For instance, cash receipts from livestock 
and livestock products by North Carolina 
farmers during 1955 amounted to almost 
223 million dollars, or 23.8 per cent of the 
total receipts from crops and livestock. This 
is an increase from about 16 per cent in 
1946, and moved North Carolina from the 
rank of 31st in the nation in cash receipts 
from livestock and livestock products to 
21st in 1955. This rapid increase in produc- 
tion and sales of livestock and livestock 
products has been accompanied by a similar 
increase in consumption of these products 
by the people of the state. Furthermore, 
North Carolina led the nation in the value 
of products consumed on farms where pro- 


duced. 


Gains in Income 

Most of the effort to obtain more income 
from livestock has centered on the produc- 
tion of hogs, beef cattle, chickens, eggs, and 
milk. The greatest phenomenal develop- 
ment, however, has occurred in the poultry 
industry, and more particularly in the pro- 
duction of commercial broilers. In the last 
10 years broilers have leaped from a pro- 
duction of 14.7 to 59.5 million birds and an 
income of 43.2 million dollars. Annual egg 
production increased 37 per cent during 
this period. 


Dairy Gains 

Although not as spectacular in growth as 
the poultry industry, rapid strides have, 
nevertheless, been made in the production 
and sale of dairy products, hogs, and cattle 
and calves. In the past 10 years the volume 
of milk sold for all purposes has increased 
by 54 per cent. 

This table shows the impressive growth 
of the dairy industry in North Carolina 
in recent years in production and sales of 
Grade A milk. 

In addition to the increase of Grade A 
milk production, a comparable growth has 
been made in manufactured milk produc- 
tion and sales. 


Cattle Sales 

Sales of cattle and calves in the past 10 
years in North Carolina have advanced 53 
per cent. At the same time the total weight 
of hogs sold in the state increased almost 
314 times. North Carolina now ranks 11th 
in the nation in number of swine produced. 

In recent years there has been a revival 
of interest in sheep raising to the extent 
that the numbers on farms in 1955 have 
increased 51 per cent since 1949. 


Progress Made 

The phenomenal growth of the livestock 
industry in North Carolina has been brought 
about by improved feeding, breeding, and 
management practices. The feed manufac- 
turing industry has kept pace with the 
ever-increasing needs for feed. Total ton- 
nage sold in the fiscal year 1955-56 was 
1,133,171 tons as compared to only 361,177 
tons in 1940-41. 


Tomorrow? 

Livestock production has an_ excellent 
opportunity to continue its growth and in- 
creasing contribution to the cash farm in- 
come of North Carolina. However, many 
problems still stand in the way of the pro- 
ducers as well as the distributors. Many of 
the well-proven sound feeding and man- 
agement practices have not been adopted 
by the livestock and poultry growers. Ade- 
quate quantities and qualities of the basic 
ration for ruminant livestock — namely 
pastures, hays, and silages — still are lack- 
ing. Diseases of both livestock and poultry 
are still rampant in many herds and flocks, 
and the increasing concentration of live- 
stock and poultry in the state will serve 
only to intensify this problem which now 
is estimated to cost the industry more than 
22 million dollars annually. 

Consumer Education 
Per capita consumption of milk, eggs, and 


meat is still below the national average. 
1948 1956* 

Fluid sales (pounds) ue 334,580,000 670,195,000 
Grade producers 2,498 4,864 
*Preliminary 
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Beef in Future 


If the southeastern consumer will 
accept range-fed beef, which is un- 
likely, the southeastern economy may 
benefit. Successful use of pasture and 
perhaps feedlots also may help the 
southeastern livestock industry. 

E. Broadus Browne, Ph.D., is direc- 
tor of the college experiment station 
at Athens, Ga. A widely-traveled ag- 
ricultural economist, he is deeply in- 
terested in means and .methods of 
helping expand profitable livestock 
production in the Southeast. 

But Dr. Browne is a realist. He 
knows Georgia and the Southeast in 
general have a great shortage of feed 
grains and that southeastern farmers 
have long been crop farmers rather 
than livestock raisers. 

The Georgia experiment station sys- 
tem is doing some steer-feeding work 
to compare the monetary return with 
the traditional southern cow-calf pro- 
gram and to date “steers are showing 
up very well,” according to Dr. 
Browne. 

E. Broadus Browne on the future: 
There is no great reason for optimism 
in diversification of livestock produc- 
tion in Georgia. On the other hand, 
science and the farmer are teaming up 
to improve the economic lot of the 
latter. 


This calls for an all-out nutritional educa- 
tion campaign. Marketing procedures and 
facilities need streamlining. Even at present 
rates of consumption, producers still are 
not producing enough meat and milk to 
feed the people of the state. In 1955 they 
produced about one-third of the beef and 
90 per cent of the pork that was consumed, 
while over 14 million pounds of milk was 
imported. 

These facts present a challenge as well as 
an opportunity. A thriving livestock indus- 
try can solve the under-consumption and its 
related malnutrition problems. It’s a chal- 
lenge to all, whether they be producers, 
processors, or those working in any way 
with the livestock industry, and with con- 
tinued cooperation of all concerned, North 
Carolina will continue to advance in prom- 
inence in this field. 


Purina Sales, Earnings 
Both Show Increase 


Half-year sales and earnings figures re- 
flect increases from a year earlier for Rals- 
ton Purina Co. The firm said sales were 
up 19 per cent and profits four per cent 
for the six months ending March 31, com- 
pared with 1955-56 six months totals. 

Net sales for the 1956-57 half year were 
slightly more than 220 million dollars. Net 
earnings reached $7,687,662, compared 
with $7,396,838 for the 1955-56 half year. 
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Alabama: Nineteenth in population in the United States, Alabama en- 
compasses 51,078 square miles. The state’s total citizenry numbers slightly 
over three million. This averages out to some 60 residents per square mile on 


a state-wide basis. 


The cattle population of Alabama numbers some 1,800,000 head. Swine 
totals about 1,100,000 head. In 1955, the state produced 654,000 pounds of 


tobacco. 


About one-fourth of Alabama’s population is engaged in some form of 


agriculture. 


Great Challenge 
To Alabamans 


By JOHN SPARKMAN, United States Senator 


The livestock industry in Alabama represents one of the greatest economic 
challenges Alabamans have faced in the last 25 years. 

It is a challenge that Alabama has met successfully. 

Once almost entirely dependent on cotton for its agricultural success, 
Alabama today is enjoying the fruits of an agricultural diversification program 
that has gradually evolved over the last quarter century, but with quickening 


tempo in the last 10 years. 


Livestock Gains 

Old King Cotton is moving over. Live- 
stock production is moving in. Cotton has 
declined in importance in Alabama since 
1924 with cotton cash receipts falling from 
about 72 per cent of total receipts in 1924 
to 42 per cent in 1955. Cattle and calves 
have increased from 2.6 per cent to 11 per 
cent; hogs from four per cent to nine per 
cent: and broilers from none to 9.3 per 
cent. 

In 1956, cotton was still king, with farm- 
ers receiving 136 million dollars. But the 
booming poultry industry was second with 
a 90-million-dollar income; cattle and calves 
fourth, bringing 54 million; hogs, fifth 
bringing 40 million; and milk, sixth at 25 
million dollars. 

Today, although farmers generally are 
undergoing a relative depression compared 
to other segments of our economy, those 
dealing with livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts are doing considerably better than 
those relying on a single plant crop for a 
livelihood. 


Future Outlook 

In the cattle industry the outlook is 
especially heartening. Cattlemen have just 
weathered a four-year slump in industry, 
but a current upswing in cattle prices is ex- 
pected to continue through 1963. Sharpest 
increase in the industry will come in 1960, 
according to a market study released at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Today Ala- 
bama ranks 24th in the number of cattle 
on farms and 18th in the number of beef 
cattle. 

Alabama’s livestock leaders believe that 
Alabama has “just scratched the surface in 
beef cattle production and will continue to 
grow in the years ahead.” 

Further indication of the sound future of 
Alabama livestock may be found in statistics 
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Alabama Reports 


Feed men in Alabama report that 
the bill of health for the stability of 
their state’s agriculture is by no means 
100 per cent. High production costs, 
some report, and relatively low market 
prices are hurting Alabama farmers, 
particularly those who raise crops. 

From Stevenson, Ala., comes this 
observation: “We have much more 
livestock and less cotton than 10 years 
ago. This same trend appears likely 
to continue in the next decade, with 
the small farmers getting hurt. 


“My customer does not feel he has 
economic security now — he lives in 
hope of a better price.” 

In-and-out livestock farmers, those 
who do not stick with livestock, are 
the No. 1 problem for the Stevenson 
feed manufacturer. He cannot rely on 
their business, for he has no guarantee 


recently released by the American Meat In- 
stitute. The statistics indicate that although 
meat costs more per pound than in former 
years, it costs less in terms of human labor. 
Last year working time required for a 
worker to earn a pound of meat reached 
the record low of 1714, minutes. In 1919 a 
worker had to work 4414 minutes for an 
average pound of meat. 


Research Work 
The department of animal husbandry at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute is expanding 
its research, especially in the beef cattle 
field, in order to help cattlemen along in 


they will be in business a year hence. 

Farmers are becoming fewer but 
farms are getting bigger and more 
diversified, writes Porter M. Gilliland, 
partner in Green Mountain Feed Mills 
at Fort Payne, Ala. 


Hogs are becoming more popular in 
the Fort Payne sector, although cattle 
are declining in numbers. But the big- 
gest problem Mr. Gilliland sees is that 
farm “management is poor. The farm 
clan has been built up too high and 
expects too much.” 


The Alabama feed man views a fu- 
ture in which younger farmers will 
take industrial jobs, leaving their par- 
ents and the older generation to oper- 
ate larger than present acreages. 


AFMA Picks Morrison for 
50th Annual Convention 


Chicago’s Morrison hotel will house the 
1958 convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. Theme for the 
50th annual meeting next May 21-23 will 
be “The Golden Convention.” 


Four committees were named last Febru- 
ary for the 1958 meeting. Oscar Straube, 
AFMA board chairman, also is chairman 
of the steering committee. L. S. Riford of 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., heads 
the honored guests committee. 

Convention program committee chairman 
is Ellis English of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. Dr. J. L. Krider of Me- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
chairman of the public relations committee. 


ELECT OFISHALS 

Jack T. Styron of Louisiana Menhaden 
Co., New Orleans, has been elected chair- 
man of the industrial products division of 
the National Fisheries institute. William C. 
Lunsford Jr. was named chairman and Ar- 
thur Wilde secretary at the institute's 1957 
convention, held recently at Chicago. 


the growing Alabama _ livestock. market. 
Phases of the research undergoing expan- 
sion include: 

1) Improvement of beef cattle by breed- 
ing. 

2) Pasture development and use. 

3) Fattening steers in the feed lot. 

Alabama expects that in the next few 
years the label “western” beef will be out 
of date in Alabama hotels, restaurants, and 
meat markets. 


Farm Growth 

Alabama farms are expanding to meet the 
changing characteristics of the livestock 
market. Farms are getting larger, rising 
from an average of 68 acres in 1930 to 
117.6 in 1955. Larger farms are more con- 
ducive to livestock production. 

However, the small family-size farm is 
making a substantial contribution to the 
livestock industry. Small farmers are es- 
pecially active in the broiler business and 
the raising of pigs for market. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — This is a paid advertisement Prepared by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 


* 


Vol. IV, No. 6 


A SERIES FOR SCIENTISTS AND EXECUTIVES OF THE FEED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY * 


June, 1957 


Report Sheds New Light 
on Interrelationship 
of Methionine and By 


Two European nutritionists, in sum- 
marizing recent advances in research 
on vitamin Bj2, state that evidence 
indicates a close metabolic relation- 
ship between vitamin B,2 and methio- 
nine, the essential sulfur amino acid. 

It has been found that By2 is con- 
cerned in the production of the amino 
acid serine, which is a precursor of 
cysteine, a non-essential sulfur amino 
acid. The body also uses methionine 
to produce cysteine; thus, vitamin 
B,2 would seem to exert a sparing 
effect on the requirement for methio- 
nine. 


C/P Ratio Influences 
Body Fat in Poultry 


A positive correlation between cal- 
orie/protein ratio and body fat con- 
tent in poultry is reported by a 
researcher at an eastern agricultural 
school. A deficiency of protein — or 
of any essential amino acid—in rela- 
tion to energy content of the ration 
will result in the bird increasing its 
energy intake in an effort to obtain 
sufficient protein. No change in rate 
of gain may be noticed, but the bird 
will have a much higher body fat 
content. 

This helps explain previous find- 
ings in which methionine supplemen- 
tation has improved feed conversion 
by restoring C/P ratio to proper 
levels, even though growth rates 
were little affected. 


Newly Revised Study Of Amino Acids 
Shows How To Improve Protein Quality 


Reference Work Stresses Protein Nutrient Balance 


The role of amino acids in maintaining protein quality in poultry and 
livestock is given special emphasis in the fourth edition of “Proteins and 


Amino Acids in Animal Nutrition”, 
by Dr. H. J. Almquist, recently pub- 
lished under the auspices of U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Considerably revised and expanded, 
the 32-page reference work includes 
information on the latest research 
in the field of amino acids. Tables 
on the amino acid composition of 
common poultry feedstuffs have been 
enlarged, and several pages have 
been devoted to the effects on protein 
quality of heat treating soybean meal. 


Lysine 


Methionine 61 & 


Phenylalanine 


Tryptophan 


Chart shows some of the essential amino 
acid requirements of the chick as supplied 
by soybean protein at 20% of the diet 
(assuming 100% availability). Dotted line 
represents full requirement. For best growth 
rate, the methionine level must be raised 
so that the full requirement is furnished. 


Amino Acid Balance Essential 


Dr. Almquist states that amino acid 
content and balance is the true meas- 
ure of protein quality. In practical 
rations, the amino acid most likely to 
be deficient is methionine (see chart). 

However, merely satisfying the 
requirement for all the amino acids 
is not enough for the most efficient 
use to be made of protein. If, to over- 
come a deficiency of one amino acid, 
a feed ingredient is added which con- 
tains a disproportionate amount of 
other amino acids, inefficient utiliza- 
tion of protein will result. Tests with 
both experimental and practical 
rations have shown that optimum 
growth will result only when all the 
essential amino acids are correctly 
balanced. When methionine levels are 
too low for proper balance, the addi- 
tion of the free amino acid is the best 
way to bring about proper balance. 


Booklet Available from U.S.|. 


U.S.I. has sponsored the publication 
of Dr. Almquist’s study of amino 
acid research since the first edition 
in 1949. The material has been en- 
larged and brought up 
to date in three edi- 
tions since. Copies of 
this useful reference 
work are available to 
U.S.I. customers 
through U.S.I. sales 
offices or representa- 
tives. 


PIONEER 
PRODUCER 


METHIONINE 


FEED PRODUCTS OF U.S.I. 


@ U.S.I. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution) 


@ U.S.1. NIACIN 
@ U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 


@ U.S.1. ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
(bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 


U.S.1. VITAMIN B,. SUPPLEMENTS 
@ U.S.1. MENADIONE MIXES (vitamin Ks) 
e@ U.S.1. BHT MIXES 


@ U.S.I. METHIONINE (feed grade) 
@ U.S.I. PERMADRY (sealed-in vitamin A) 
U.S.I. VITAMIN Dz (stabilized) 


@ U.S.1. CUSTOM MIXES (vitamins and anti- 
biotics to meet your specifications) 


pueustaiat CHemicars Co. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 


BRANCHES IN 


99 PARK AVE. 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE MAN WITH THE 


MULTIWALL PLAN UNION 


PACKAGING ENGINEER 
ROBERT BOLLING 


cuts 

60 sizes 
from 
inventory of 
20-million- 
Multiwall 
user 


impressive savings in 
cost, space, handling 
and inventory control 


A leading user of Multiwall Bags has senplited his. ae. ore then surveyed the company’s 


inventory problem, reduced his = — complete bagging operation. The 
Union Multiwall 

packaging costs, released valu- — are based on this 5-point new Specifications Manual was 

able storage space, and saved | Packaging Efficiency Plan _ one of the results. Savings are ex- 

an impressive number of man — “—=\ @ DESIGN pected to run well over $100,000. 

we EQUIPMENT 

hours by ene the Speci : @ CONSTRUCTION Union Multiwall Specialists 

fications Manual which guided . 
© SPECIFICATION CONTROL have helped many companies 

his company’s purchase of 20 ‘ @ PLANT SURVEY 


effect substantial economies and 


gains in Multiwall performance. 

The opportunities for more efficient control were Ask about Union’s 5-Point Packaging Efficiency 

first pointed out by Packaging Specialist Robert Plan, and how you can take advantage of it without 
Bolling of Union. With the consent of the manu- either cost or obligation. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
planning 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


P UNION BAG-CAMP -PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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THE EXTENSIVE DAIRY FARM LAYOUT ON THE FEDERAL PENiTENTIARY FARM SOUTH OF ATLANTA 


Dairying Southeast 


Florida dairy farmers are concen- 
trating on better use of silage, winter 
pasture, and higher butterfat produc- 


tion. 


From his office near the southern 
tip of Miami Beach, in the shadow of 
some of the resort city’s oldest hotels, 
E. C. Fogg III manages one of the 
Sunshine state’s largest dairy opera- 
tions. Land O’Sun Dairies, Inc., owns 
dairy farms as far as 85 miles from 
metropolitan Miami. 


The company is one of Florida’s lar- 
gest dairy product marketers and pro- 
duces on its own farms much of the 
fluid milk it sells. Land O’Sun has 
three large dairy farms, with Guern- 
seys, Holsteins, and Jerseys. The big- 
gest farm of the three has nearly 
3,000 Guernseys. 

“We are aiming for Holsteins which 
can produce milk with a higher butter- 
fat than we are now getting,” Mr. 
Fogg explained. “You know, we can 
sell only Grade A milk in the tropical 
section and we handle almost all our 


milk in bulk.” 


DR. JACK MILLER & NEW SILO 
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Florida’s rapidly-growing dairy in- 
dustry now can supply all the fluid 
Grade A milk its citizens and visitors 
consume. However, not a pound of 
butter is produced commercially in 
Florida. The average milker produces 
24 pounds of milk a day. 

E. C. Fogg III on the future: “We 
are going to have to effect production 
economies and to develop better win- 
ter pasture and silage programs, 
teamed up with proper use of supple- 
ments. As our population grows, our 
job will become much larger. We feel 
we will be equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge.” 

* * * 

In Georgia, as in Florida, the size 
of the average dairy herd is increas- 
ing. The total number of dairy cows 
also is up a little. Most of Georgia’s 
dairying is confined to an area from 
Columbia, S. C., on a line across to 
Atlanta. 


Dr. Jack Miller of the University of 
Georgia at Athens spends all his time 
in research on dairying. Holsteins, he 
says, are definitely the No. 1 breeder 
from the economic standpoint. 

“We are doing a lot of work on calf 
nutrition and on silage here at 
Athens,” Dr. Miller continued. 

“Progress is definitely being made 
in Georgia’s dairy industry. The trend 
is towards all-dairy farms, rather than 
those which keep only a few cows as a 
sideline.” 

New silos and new feeding facilities 
have been added recently to Jack Mill- 
er’s dairy research layout at Athens. 
It is clear that the powers-that-be in 
the university administration realize 
that dairying offers great future po- 
tential in Georgia. 

Dr. Jack Miller on the future: 
“Dairy farming is becoming a desir- 
able full-time occupation. Many live- 
stock raisers are well pleased with 
their 100 per cent dairy farms and the 
trend appears likely to continue.” 


Meat-Type Hog Gaining 


How would you like to operate a 
large farm with no cost whatsoever 
for labor and with a market for all 
your output guaranteed? That’s Harry 
Weissman’s situation at the U. S. 
penitentiary farm south of Atlanta. 

Harry is at the farm voluntarily — 
though all but a few of his aides are 
not. Mr. Weissman is a Yankee, but 
has been at the Atlanta prison farm 
for 16 years, the last 12 as manager. 

A classmate of Samuel M. Golden 
of Amburgo Co. at National Agricul- 
tural College, Harry Weissman served 
as a herdsman in the Northeast and 
then at Atlanta prior to being pro- 
moted to manager. 


He is a “curious” nutritionist, car- 
rying on as many experiments as his 


facilities will permit towards develop- 
ing better livestock for the big farm. 
Mr. Weissman’s livestock population 
includes dairy cows, beef cattle, and 
hogs. Broilers are purchased locally for 
inmate consumption. 

“We are concentrating on our Hol- 
stein herd and on Tamworth hogs,” 
Mr. Weissman noted. “Our modern 
pig parlor, milking parlor, and slaugh- 
terhouse are highly efficient opera- 
tions.” 

Under Mr. Weissman’s manage- 
ment, the prison farm focuses much 
of its attention on meat-type hogs. He 
does not feel that sheep have much 
of an economic future in the South- 
east. 


Harry Weissman will be eligible for 
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retirement after four more years as a 
Department of Justice employe. He 
looks forward to service as a feed in- 
dustry nutritionist. 

Harry Weissman on the future: 
“The meat-type hog is coming into its 
own in the Southeast and the dairy 
herds, too, are getting up-to-date. To 
me, the future of big-animal agricul- 
ture in the southeastern states looks 
extremely bright.” 

* * * 

When meat-type hogs catch on in 
the Southeast, their popularity will 
zoom. Leaner pork already is making 


It’s simple, safe and fastest of all! 
Withdraw one screen — slide in an- 
other. Do it in seconds while the mill 
is running. With the cover closed at 
all times, there’s no exposure to whirl- 
ing hammers. 

Time is saved! Power is saved! You 
reap a greater return on your grinding 
investment. 


its mark in an area in which more 
pork is consumed per capita than any- 
where else in the nation. 

Pig production in the Southeast has 
undergone “a considerable revolution” 
in the past four years, in the opinion 
of Dr. R. F. Sewell of the University 
of Georgia. 

Concrete drylot feeding with need- 
ed supplementation is likely to come 
in the next few years, Dr. Sewell be- 
lieves. Erysipelas and atrophic rhinitis 
are both serious, costly problems to 
southeastern swine farmers: 

Another problem is that most hogs 


HAMMER MILLS 
will boost your profits 


Not only do compact Schutte Mills 
feature the fastest screen change, but 
they’re unequalled for ruggedness and 
stamina. Equipped with Schutte Pat. 
Adjustable Hammers, they're built to 
handle heavy work loads. 

Find out all] the reasons why it pays 
to,own a Schutte Hammer Mill. Write 
for free literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


878 Barley Ave. e 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FARM MANAGER HARRY WEISSMAN 


in Georgia are marketed locally and 
no grading is done at local levels. This 
frequently penalizes the producer of 
high-grade pork. However, some larg- 
er raisers now are shipping directly to 
packers in metropolitan areas, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sewell. 

“Less fat is bound to make pork 
more appealing to the housewife and 
more palatable to her family,” he rea- 
sons. It also is cheaper to produce lean 
meat than fat. 


Hogs have a great future in the 
Southeast because they go well in 
either specialized or diversified farm- 
ing operations, says Dr. Sewell. To 
the feed industry, the growing hog 
business means help for mills which 
suffer when broiler prices drop. South- 
eastern feed manufacturers, the re- 
searcher stated, are doing a “fine job 
of research in developing better hog 
feeds.” 

Dr. R. F. Sewell on the future: “We 
will see a greater development of dry- 
lot feeding of hogs. Lean pigs definite- 
ly are on the way and the southern 
consumer is learning that lean pork is 
tastier than the traditional fat pork he 
has eaten for so long.” 


(Continued from page 51) 


moved into South Carolina. This has stim- 
ulated an interest in sheep production and 
I expect to see an upward trend as the mills 
add new facilities and need wool close at 
hand to fill their demands. 

Overall I am encouraged with livestock 
developments in the state and believe that 
South Carolina has a fine outlook for the 
future in this field of agriculture economy. 
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Were talking now about your customers 
who are feeding for “good” to “‘choice” 
grades. For them to get fast gains and 
proper finish, a high energy, properly sup- 
plemented ration is required. 

More than 40 different experiments have 
conclusively proven that linseed oil meal 
is king of all ration supplements for getting 
that combination of quick gain plus top 
finish. 

Minnesota meal comes to you with 2 
pounds more protein in every bag. It’s the 
quality supplement for mixers and manu- 
facturers of quality feeds. 


Available as meal... pellets... grits 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA 


inne 


So.venT 


XTRACTED 


Minnesota Linseep co. 


SUnset 8-9011 


- 
: 
= 
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OLD SMOKEY 
Orv: “I suppose your home town is one 
of those places where everyone goes down 
to meet the train.” 
Luke: “What train?” 
“Of course, I always drive carefully, but 
the fellow ahead always stays too close.” 


DOLLAR A YEAR MAN 
The maiden lady had been having trou- 
ble with her tom cat, who went out every 
night and came back badly the worse for 
wear. So she sent him to the veterinarian. 
A week later a friend asked her: “How's 
your cat since he came back from the vet?” 
“Much better,” the maiden lady replied. 
“He only goes out three nights a week — 

and purely in an advisory capacity.” 


Kracked 


YOUR WORRY 

“T'd give $1,000 to anyone who would 
do my worrying for me.” 

“Till take that offer. Where's the thou- 
sand?” 

“That's your first worry.” 

* & 

Doc Anklam: Money may not be every- 
thing but it has a good lead on whatever is 
in second place. 


Dried Blackstrap Molasses 
Product on the Market... 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


EQUIVALENT 


@ MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


@ MORE SUGAR, MORE SWEETNESS 
@ MORE BLACKSTRAP NUTRIENTS 
@ DRY, EASY TO HANDLE, NEVER STICKY 


You'll make more money on Omalass. It's easier to sell because it's the 
original and best known brand. It's the tops in quality and it's backed by 


continuous advertising. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


ABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue ~ 


Des Moines 13, lowa © 


SHEEP IN LUXURY 

An ageing sheep rancher suddenly struck 
it rich, and immediately purchased a big 
Cadillac limousine. The next time the 
rancher was in town the dealer who had 
sold him the limousine inquired how he 
liked his new car. 

“That's a mighty fine automobile,” com- 
mented the rancher. “And I shore do like 
that winder back of the front seat.” 

“You mean the one that separates you 
from your chauffeur?” asked the salesman. 

“T ain’t got no chauffeur, son,” replied 
the sheepman, “but that winder keeps the 
sheep from licking my neck when I’m tak- 
ing them to market.” 

Car Salesman: “Let me put it this way. If 

your car were a horse, it would have to ve 


shot.” | 
* 


HIS HERITAGE 
Former Playboy: ““Now that you are plan- 
ning to be married, son, I’ve got two little 
pieces of advice to give you. First, always 
reserve the right to spend one night a week 
out with the boys.” 
Son: “What's the other piece of advice, 
dad?” 
Former Playboy: “Don’t waste it on the 
boys!” 
The army engineers building a tremen- 
dous dam were watched by two beavers. 
One of the more puzzled of the two com- 
mented, “I still don’t see how they do it 
without tails.” 
> 
TIRED LINE 
Dentist: “Sorry, but I’m all out of gas.” 
Girl in Chair: “Don’t tell me dentists use 
that old line, too!” 
* * 
COUNT OFF 
Elderly Lady Visitor: “What's your name, 
my good man?” 
Convict: “8769.” 
Visitor: “But that’s not your real name.” 
Convict: “No, it’s only my pen name.” 


Voted the most popular boy in one first- 
grade class last year was Tommy Jones. He 
gave the entire class the measles. 


COURTSHIP 

The senior student took his girl to a 
basketball game and during the course of 
the play commented; “See that big substi- 
tute forward down there? I think he’s go- 
ing to be our best man next year.” 

“Darling, this is so sudden!” 
happy reply. 


was her 


* * 


FIRST NIGHTER 

The honeymooner approached the desk 
clerk and trying to sound business-like said, 
“I want accommodations for my wife and 
myself.” 

“Suite, sir?” questioned the hotel clerk. 

“Err,” stammered the bridegroom, blush- 
ing violently, “perfect.” 
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Paul Mattson Manager ‘tions department of Standard Ol Com Jakel Agent for Bryant 


Earlier he served as second vice presi- 
For Morton Farm Salt dent and manager of public Galanos for In State of Wisconsin 
Appointment of Paul W. Mattson as Northern Trust Co., Chicago. Mr. Geil Bryant Engineering Co. has appointed 
manager of its agricultural products division also has been professor of journalism and Jakel Engineering Co., Reeseville, Wis., 
has been announced by Morton Salt Co. advertising and director of public relations distributor of its hammer mills and corn 


Mr. Mattson is a University of Wisconsin for Michigan State University. shellers in Wisconsin. Joe Jakel and his son, 

alumnus and also studied at Minnesota. He Mr. Geil’s new duties as PENB general Nate, operate the firm. 

joined Morton 28 years ago. manager are related to his experiences with Jakel Engineering offers complete engi- 
SEER soeccerwmmrmnnemiememeem the National Dairy council. He has been neering and construction facilities and car- 


active in the development of major dairy ries a complete line of Bryant equipment 
propects and informational services and is parts at its Reeseville warehouse. 
identified with June dairy month. The elder Mr. Jakel is considered well 
Mr. Geil earned his master’s degree in experienced in mill construction, having 
educational administration and journalism served for six years as a millwright. He is 
at Northwestern University in 1934. He is said to have built several complete plants 
a former president of the Chicago chapter in Wisconsin and to have installed equip- 
of the Public Relations Society of America. ment in many mills. 


Carl Mace of Montello, Wis., has purchased Hoffman Elevator, Inc., which Marcus Ruli- 
the teed business of Giese Lumber Co. at en manages at Hoffman, Ill., has been 
Neshkoro, Wis. Giese no longer sells feed. franchised by Honeggers’ & Co. 


Send for your 


PAUL MATTSON 


Since 1952, Mr. Mattson has served as 
agricultural specialist at Morton’s Chicago 
headquarters. He has been credited with a 
prominent role in the development and 
marketing of Morton nutritional salts, in- 
cluding Anti-Blote. 


New England Sales Staff 
Adds Kraus in Virginia 


Henry E. Kraus has been appointed sales 
representative in southern Virgina for New 
England By-Products Cotp., Boston. Gen- 
eral Manager- William M. Andersen an- 
nounced Mr, Kraus’ appointment. 

Mr. Kraus, who has resided in Virginia 
for 15 years, will headquarter at Roanoke 
for New England. A native of New York, 
Mr. Kraus has been in the flour business 
for 25 years, 

The new sales appointee will represent 
New England in sales of its New Englander 
Vitalizer for ruminant feeds, fish meals, 


Facts About The Harshaw Chemical Company. . . 


condensed fish solubles, vitamin oils, BHT, Aerial View—General Offices & Research Laboratories . 
and other allied products. New England also Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition . 


handles Gorton’s Blends. 


Trace Mineral Compounds 


PENB General Manager Miscellaneous’Agricultural Compounds. . .. + 15 

manager of the Poultry & Egg National Supplementary Reading ...«...-++-ceceecee 16 

board has been announced by President Location of Sales Offices and Warehouses. . ... . 17 


Herbert Beyers. Mr. Geil’s appointment 

was effective June 1. ; 
Me, Geil comes to PENB from the HMARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 

tional Dairy council. He had served the é 

council since 1948 as director of public re- Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Seren Haslings-On-Hedson 

lations. Prior to joining the council, Mr. Hovsten Les Angeles « Patbergh 

Geil was field representative for the public 
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Answer 


Diversifying Stocks 


Threat Arizonian 


Diversification is the weapon which 
Burt F. Tiemann of Tucson, Ariz., has 
chosen to combat a changing econ- 
omy. 

Since he moved his Tiemann Feed 
& Supply to 2001 N. Stone av., 13 
years ago, he has seen this section of 
the city gradually change from an out- 
lying location to one surrounded by 
restricted residential districts, where 
poultry and livestock are taboo. 

A Ful-O-Pep feed merchant for the 
past 15 years, Mr. Tiemann at one 
time employed six men in his feed 
operation and kept three trucks on de- 
livery routes covering a wide area. 

However, the growth of the city, 
feed customers dispersing to greater 
distances, and the changing economy 
with its increased operating costs and 
scarcity of labor began to make a prof- 
it hard to get. 

The problem was not an easy one to 
solve, but Mr. Tiemann came up with 
an answer which involved eliminating 
deliveries, operating on a cash-and- 
carry basis with little help, and pro- 
viding a diversified stock which would 
attract more persons. 

Now, while his feed volume admit- 
tedly is not as large as it had been, his 
store traffic has been increased greatly 
because of his diversified stock. The 
reduction in operating costs has in- 
creased his profit margin. 

What's more, he still is in the feed 
business, with a full line of feeds for 
every purpose, while the mortality 
rate among feed merchants in the area 
who stuck strictly to feeds has been 
heavy. 

“Big local millers provide murder- 
ous competition for the retailer who 
goes out after large poultry and dairy 
accounts,” Mr. Tiemann said. “I once 
was in the thick of this fight. It was a 
constant rate race to get and hold the 
business of big feeders, and the mar- 
gin of profit was a thin one, if any. 
If you lost an account of that kind 
it meant a big cut in volume, and there 
was always the matter of credit terms 
to be considered. 
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By PAUL B. NEES 


“Under my present plan of opera- 
tion I have no truck and delivery ex- 
pense to worry about, and I make no 
price concessions of any kind. While 
I have lost my big feed customers, I 
have gained lots of small ones. 

“I much prefer many small sales to 
a few big accounts, for customers may 
come and go and it is no serious mat- 
ter to lose one. Furthermore, I am not 
troubled with collection delays or cred- 
it losses.” 

It has been Mr. Tiemann’s aim to 
make his a one-stop store where farm- 
ers and suburbanites can pick up all 
their needs in the way of feeds, poul- 
try supplies, farm and garden supplies, 
fertilizers, seeds, pets, chicks, and 
scores of other items. 

“I constantly am trying to stock the 
things the greatest number of persons 
want,” he said. “When I discover a 
demand for some item or when I think 
a demand for a product can be cre- 
ated, I stock it and push it. More and 


POPULATION increases in the 


greater Tucson area of Ariz- 


ona threatened Burt F. 


Tiemann, who . 


. .. ACCEPTED the 
challenge of diversifying 


his stocks of merchandise to 


cater to a new class of patron. 


more persons are depending on me for 
their needs, which I consider a sign 
that I am making it worth their while 
to come here.” 

One thing Mr. Tiemann does not 
do is to try to stock all brands of a 
product. In fertilizers and chemicals 
he selects a line which he considers 
tops and recommends it unconditional- 
ly to all. He loses few sales through 
not having other brands that are asked 
for, and his stock problems greatly are 
simplified. 

Pets and pet supplies have become 
a leading department under the store’s 
new look. Parakeets are the top exhi- 
bit in the pet department. From a 
small start with only half a dozen 
birds, Mr. Tiemann has become a large 
breeder of parakeets. 

Arizona's fine year-around climate 
makes outdoor bird houses feasible, 
and in these Mr. Tiemann usually has 
some 200 to 300 parakeets. A supply 
is kept in smaller cages inside the store, 
from which sales are made. 

The store also sells parrots, puppies, 
goldfish, and other pets, but these it 
does not breed. 

With the development of pet sales 
has come a corresponding marked in- 
crease in sales of bird seed, dog food, 
and other pet rations. A large variety 
of these is stocked, and pet feeds now 
make up an important and profitable 
part of the feed volume. Pet supplies, 
such as bird cages, dog leashes, and 
goldfish bowls are in constant de- 
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W. E. -NosLe H. L. Houser T. C. Sprane 
New York, N.Y. Buffalo, N.Y. New York, N.Y. 


Get acquainted with a Packaging 
Problem-Solver. . . 


S. G. SHETTER 


R. J. STEvENs 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE 
MULTIWALL MAN 


...and the Multiwall 


Men at your service 
J. J. Greene R. G. Roserts 
Louisville, Ky. 2 3 Chicago, Ill. 

And . . . as our little man suggests, the Raymond representatives 
pictured here are practical packaging problem-solvers. Years of 
experience in the multiwall field backed by the Kraft paper resources 
of Albemarle and the extensive manufacturing facilities of Raymond, 
gives you the answer to your problems. . . rapidly and effectively. 
Raymond men are bag men. They know their product and how to 
make it work for you. They see to it that the last bag of your order 
is as crisp and salesworthy as the first. Phone the Raymond 
Multiwall man nearest you . . . let him show you how you can solve 
your packaging problem with a Raymond Multiwall! 

M. F. KEANE W. R. Raeicn 
Cleveland, Ohio 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A. P. 
Detroit, Mich. 


3 R. T. Brown 
, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. M. SEAMAN C. L. Stemen H. L. Guipen 

Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. W. Drury Frank FINEGAN D. D. Younc 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, Iowa 


T. B. ATHEY 
Baltimore, Md. 
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mand, too. 

One interesting facet of the pet 
food business is the volume of wild 
bird seed sold. Such sales average two 
tons a month, according to Mr. Tie- 
mann. People are moved to such pur- 
chases not only out of sympathy for 
the birds in their fight against the 
scarcities of the desert country, but 
because they enjoy having the birds 
around their homes where they can 
watch their feeding habits. 

However, despite the fact that re- 
strictions now prevent persons in the 
immediate area from keeping even a 
few chickens for their own use, poul- 
try feeds still account for the largest 
share of the store’s feed volume. 

Located on the city’s central thor- 
oughfare and far enough from the 
downtown district to eliminate park- 
ing difficulties, the store draws a large 
amount of trade from passing poultry 
raisers, as well as that from urbanites 
whose main interest is pets. 

To encourage poultry raisers to 
shop with him, Mr. Tiemann stocks 
most of the items he knows they are 
likely to want besides feed. These ex- 
tras include baby chicks in season, 


full lines of Dr. Salsbury’s and Hess © 


medicinals, sanitation products, and 
poultry supplies. 

While horse and cattle feeds account 
for only a small part of total sales, all 
types of these are stocked regularly, 
so no feed customer will go away 
without finding what he wants and 
needs. 

Another thing which draws traffic 
and adds to the one-stop capabilities 
of the store is its nursery stock. This 
is located on the lot outside the store 
and comprised of a wide variety of 
popular plants, shrubs, and trees. 

Tying in with the nursery stock are 
fertilizer, peat moss, garden tools and 
implements, and other garden supplies. 
All prove by their steady sales that 
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HEALTHFUL climate combines with 
modern irrigation to make a desirable 
farming economy in the section of 
sunny Arizona served by Tiemann 
Feed & Supply of Tucson. The attractive 
Tiemann retail salesroom caters to 
both rural and urban customers, as 
well as “rurbanites" from the suburbs. 


they are things which today’s subur- 
ban and rural homeowners want and 
buy. 

To advertise his business, Mr. Tie- 
mann uses both display advertising 
and classified advertisements in local 
newspapers. Of these, he finds the 
classified ads most effective in draw- 
ing trade, as well as lowest in relative 
cost. 

Another advertising medium, which 
he took on more as a good will gesture 
than from expectations of profit, has 
surprised him with its results. This is 
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"| just Kappes to think the name Edgar 
fits; it has nothing to do with what | 
think of your big fat brother." 


——.BY RICHARD ALEXANDER 


advertising in the columns of a week- 
ly paper published by a large nearby 
high school. 

Many students of the school are in- 
terested in 4-H club work; others have 
pets of various kinds for which they 
buy foods. Keeping the store in their 
minds not only builds good will, but 
it brings many of them into the store 
to make purchases, too. 

Parents read these high school pa- 
pers, as well as the young folks, and 
many a parent mentions the fact that 
he was attracted to the store by the 
ad in the school paper. 

“IT am very much pleased with this 
cash-and-carry type of operation,” Mr. 
Tiemann stated. “I try hard to make 
this a supermarket in its field. 

“Customers could buy many of the 
things that are popular here at the 
big supermarkets. However, one thing 
that the supermarkets can never whip 
me on is the matter of personal service. 

“My customers have developed con- 
fidence in what I tell them,” he said. 
“They come to me to find out what 
to feed and what to plant. I help them 
with many problems. Personal atten- 
tion of this kind builds a steady fol- 
lowing. I'd rather have a multitude of 
smaller customers trading with me 
than be fighting for the big competi- 
tive accounts.” 

Retail Feed Merchant Burt Tiemann 
has solved profitably his problem of 

ding urban areas and competi- 
tion for large feeder accounts at his 
Tucson, Ariz., business, now based on 
cash-and-carry purchases of items in a 
diversified line of merchandise. 


A Dattin portable init ‘has been purchased 
by Vaassen Supply Co. at Cuba City, Wis. 


DREW APPOINTEE 
Lawrence A. Gardner has been appointed 
representative for the vitamin division of 
E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Gardner of Hopkins, Minn., will serve 
in several states. 
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Ask the 
Merck 


Man 


If systems procedures—prob- 
lems on flow, sifting, carry-over, 
handling of premixes or distri- 
bution of micronutrients—have 
you down, phone your Merck 
Man immediately. With hun- 
dreds of man-years of technical 
service experience at his beck 
and call, he can bring Merck’s 
vast research and production 
facilities to bear on your diffi- 
culties. Best way to use him is to 
get the Merck Man in on the 
little problems at the start. That 
way they won’t grow into big 
problems. Merck sales offices are 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Los Ange- 
les, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco. 

© Merck & Co., tne’, 
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Double Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels i in Your 


Levels for essential B vitamins in _ Nutrient Level suggested 
today’s swine grower rations are in mg./Ib. feed for pig grower 
more critical than ever before. So 

double check your rations on this Riboflavin 3 
point. First check the levels of every Niacin 20 

B vitamin in the ration since multi- 

vitamin deficiencies are much more Calcium 6 
common than single vitamin defi- Pantothenate 

ciencies, but don’t stop here. Check Choli 

to see if the B vitamin levels are in ome 400 
line with the requirement of high Chloride 

energy swine grower rations. Nutri- Vitamin B 

tionists insist that optimal perform- (meg. /Ib.) 


ance is only obtained when vitamin 
levels are high enough both to offset 
the drop in total feed intake and to 
help the swine burn up the addi- 
tional calories. Finally, make sure to 
specify Merck for vitamin supple- 
ments. They blend uniformly, han- 


dle easily, give top performance in 
feed mill use. 


MERCK : 
VITAMIN MIXTURES | 


MERCK & CO., INC. Chemical Division Rahway, New Jersey 
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Useful Feed 
Drought Times 


Sotol has been used for many years 
as a feed for livestock during periods 
of drought. It is one of our most valu- 
able drought-resistant plants. Many 
thousand tons of this plant have been 
fed. Large numbers of animals have 
been saved during periods of drought 
and millions of pounds of meat and 
wool have been produced which other- 
wise would have been lost. 


Severe Losses 

Livestock losses often have been as- 
sociated with feeding sotol. Occasion- 
ally these losses have been severe. 
Many ideas and legends have devel- 
oped about the poisonous properties 
of sotol. These losses have been in- 
vestigated for several years by the 
staff of the Animal Disease Investi- 
gations Laboratory. Studies have been 
made to determine the causes of the 
losses, what could be done to prevent 
them and to utilize better this valuable 
drought feed. 

As a livestock feed sotol can be 
compared best with corn silage (Table 
1). Using the analysis given in Morri- 
son’s Feeds & Feeding for comparison, 
sotol has approximately 50 per cent 
more total dry material and N.F.E. 
(nitrogen free extract) than corn si- 
lage and 37 per cent more T.D.N. 
(total digestible nutrients) . It is slight- 
ly lower in digestible protein and fat. 
Corn silage has a good calcium-phos- 


SOTOL FOR CATTLE AND SHEEP 


By J. W. DOLLAHITE 
Texas A & M College 


phorus ratio, but sotol is high in cal- 
cium and low in phosphorus, having 
a ratio of 9.6 calcium to 1 phosphorus 
(Table 2). 

Sotol is a cactus-like plant that has 
a large rosette of narrow leaves one 
to four feet long. The leaves are from 
one-half to one inch wide and the 
edges are bordered by curved spines 
one-quarter to one-half inch apart. 
The flower stalk may vary from five 
to 20 feet high. The basal part of the 
leaf spreads out into a cream-colored 
spoon which makes up the head or 
bulb. This is the part of the plant that 
is used for livestock feed. The bulb 
may weigh up to 50 pounds. 


Three Types 

Three species of sotol grow in Tex- 
as — Dasylirion leiphyllum, D. tex- 
anum, and D. wheeleri. All are found 
in the trans-Pecos area. D. texanum 
grows all over southwest Texas, from 
Austin west. 

In the early days of feeding sotol, 
the head, or bulb, was split with an 
axe and cattle and horses were allowed 
to pull the tender parts out of the 
middle. This method is still used on 
many ranches. In later years, the 
plants were cut and the thorny leaves 
were trimmed off the bulb. The 


J. W. Dollahite 


Texas A & M College 


Sotol, a plant native to the more arid 
sections of Texas, has proved to be a useful feed 


in times of drought. 


Many thousands of tons have 


been fed, with generally good results. 


The crop is deficient in both protein and 


phosphorus, however. 


Excellent results may be 


obtained, Dollahite says, by feeding some supple- 
mental cottonseed meal or other equally protein- 


rich product. 


Sheep should be vaccinated for 


enterotoxemia two weeks before being fed sotol. 
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bulbs were then chopped up and fed, 
with supplements sometimes being 
added. Many ranchmen started using 
hammer mills during the drought of 
1934. 

In many instances, the whole heads, 
leaves, and thorns were ground and 
fed alone or mixed with cottonseed 
meal. One of the most popular meth- 
ods of preparing sotol for feeding is 
with the use of a tool made of a three- 
quarter-inch pipe, six to eight feet 
long, into the end of which has been 
welded a solid pick 10 inches long. 
This pick is stuck down into the mid- 
dle of the head of sotol and the head 
is pried away from the root. Then the 
head is broken open by hitting it on 
the ground. This is known as “busting 
sotol.” Variations and combinations of 
these methods are in use today. 

Frank P. Mathews investigated loss- 
es in sheep in 1935 on a number of 
ranches that were feeding sotol. On 
several ranches, he described symptoms 
of what we now know to be entero- 
toxemia, commonly known as pulpy 
kidney or overeating disease. 


Enterotoxemia 

Losses were investigated in 1953 in 
a number of flocks that were being 
fed sotol. These sheep were of all 
ages and were showing typical symp- 
toms of enterotoxemia. Because of the 
low price of government corn, some of 
the flocks were receiving a supple- 
ment of a half-pound of shelled corn 
per head. Other flocks were being fed 
straight sotol and also were having 
losses with similar symptoms. 

Enterotoxemia is an acute disease 
of sheep of all ages. It affects animals 
in a high state of nutrition, on grain, 
milk, silage, or lush pasture. Some of 
the sheep are found dead, others are 
seen in convulsions and die within a 
few minutes. Cerebral symptoms are 
apparent. The head may be pulled 
back or to one side. In cases where 
there are cerebral symptoms and con- 
vulsions, the temperature usually is 
raised two to three degrees and may 
be as high as 108.degrees F. Most of 
the sheep die, but some recover. If 
diarrhea develops, they are more likely 
to recover. 

Absorption of toxin of Clostridium 
perfringens, type D, through the walls 
of the stomach and small intestines is 
now generally accepted as the cause 
of enterotoxemia. Vaccination with 
alum precipitated Clostridium _per- 
fringens bacterin will prevent a large 
percentage of the losses. This bacterin 
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Table 1. Comparison of Average Total Composition of Sotol and Corn Silage 


Total 
Dry Digestible 
Feed Matter 


Nutrition 
Protein T.D.N. Ratio 


Average Total Composition 


Protein Fat Fiber N.F.E. 


Sotol 39.7 9 24.8 
Corn 


silage 


26.6 


27.4 1.2 18.1 14.1 


2.2 6 10.4 24.8 


2.2 8 6.7 16.1 1.6 


Analysis on sotol determined by Carl M. Lyman, head, Department of Biochemistry and 
Nutrition, College Station, Tex. Analyses on corn silage from Morrison’s Feeds and 


Feeding. 


should be given 10 to 14 days before 
the sheep are fed sotol. In unvacci- 
nated flocks having losses, the sheep 
should be removed from the sotol, 
vaccinated, and fed hay or some other 
feed low in carbohydrates for two 
weeks before returning to sotol. 


When government corn was avail- 
able and cheap, many ranchmen used 
it to supplement sotol for feeding 
sheep. Since both corn and sotol are 
low in protein, they did not get the 
desired results. Sheep on this ration 
apparently were more susceptible to 
enterotoxemia. Sotol is high in carbo- 
hydrate and calcium and low in pro- 
tein and phosphorus. Cottonseed meal 
or cake makes an adequate supplement 
with sotol. A higher percentage of 


protein is required for sheep than for 
cattle. Protein is required for growth 
and milk production and for growth 
of wool. 


Cottonseed Meal 
Ranchmen. report excellent results 
from feeding sheep all the sotol they 
will consume, plus one-quarter pound 
of 41 per cent cottonseed meal per 
head per day. This apparently enables 


them to do better than most other 
sheep on dry range. The ration, how- 
ever, does not contain enough protein 
and phosphorus for maximum growth 
and development. Ewes in early stages 
of pregnancy should receive one-half 
pound of 41 per cent cottonseed meal 
daily in addition to sotol. During the 
last four to six weeks of pregnancy 
and while nursing lambs, ewes should 
receive three-quarter pound of 41 per 
cent cottonseed meal daily. This is an 
adequate ration and the increased wool 
production and lamb growth should 
more than pay for the extra cottonseed 
meal. If pregnant ewes and ewes nurs- 
ing lambs are not fed the recommend- 
ed quantity of cottonseed meal, they 
should receive a high-phosphorus min- 
eral supplement. 


Ranchmen have known for years 


(Concluded on page 84) 


Table 2. Comparison of Calcium and Phosphorus in Sotol and Corn Silage 


Minerals 


Feed 


Calcium-Phosphorus 


Phosphorus Ratio 


Sotol 
Corn silage 


.298 
.060 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


By IBBERSON 


The QUAKER OATS CO. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
IGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Si 


‘Minneapolis, Minneso 
*, 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Dehy 


By JOSEPH 


The American Dehydrators associa- 
tion is pleased to announce the addi- 
tion of two new members to its alfalfa 
research council. They are Dr. L. E. 
Hanson, head of the department of 
animal husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. W. W. Cravens, 
director of research for McMillen Feed 
Mills of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


\ 


Meat in the bag means MOR 


MORE PROFIT FOR you! 


EAT & BONE 
CRAPS 


E MEAT ON THE HOOF— 


Data 


CHRISMAN 


Dr. Hanson is a native of Minnesota and 
graduated with distinction from his univer- 
sity’s institute of agriculture in 1936. He 
obtained his master’s degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1937 and in 1940 earned his 
doctor of pholosophy degree from the same 
institution. He joined the University of 
Minnesota teaching staff in 1950 after 10 
years in teaching and research at the Uni- 
verisity of Nebraska. 

Dr. Hanson has gained an eminent posi- 


Wilson Red W Brand protein con- 
centrates and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
build meat on the hoof—efficiently 
—profitably—and that means 
continuing business and profit for 
you! 

For your top grade formulated 
feeds Wilson Red W Brand products 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and bone scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Special Prepared Bone Meal 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO CEDAR RAPIDS KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA City 
OMAHA LOS ANGELES DENVER ALBERT LEA MEMPHIS 


provide a sure-fire way to provide 
high level animal protein—the vital 
nutrients essential to top quality 
feeds. They enable you to produce 
high energy feeds for livestock and 
poultry that bring in repeat business 
year after year—business based on 
results! 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


(70% Bone Phosphate 
of Lime—Minimum) 


Ninerican 
D ehydrators 
Association 


Urasture IN THE BAG 


tion in his specialty, hog nutrition and man- 
agement. Particular acclaim was given to a 
project of 1953 when a dramatic demon- 
stration of the advances made in swine nu- 
trition was carried out by feeding one set of 
littermate barrows on a typical 1910 ration, 
a second set on a ration common in 1930, 
and a third set on a modern well-balanced 
ration. 

He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, and the American Society of Animal 
Production, to name but a few. He is mar- 
ried and the father of three children. 

Dr. Cravens has his headquarters at Mc- 
Millen’s Decatur (Ind.) plant. He received 
his undergraduate work at the University of 
Kentucky, his master’s degree in animal 
chemistry and nutrition at Iowa State Col- 
lege, and his doctorate at the University of 
Wisconsin in biochemistry and poultry nu- 
trition. He taught at the University of Wis- 
consin from 1940 until joining McMillen in 
1953, advancing to the status of professor. 

Dr. Cravens received the award in poul- 
try nutrition from the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers association in 1950. He is a 
member of many scientific societies and 
associations and was chairman of the sub- 
committee on poultry nutrition of the Na- 
tional Research council from 1943 to 1950. 
He is also associate editor of Poultry Sci- 
ence. He has been a member of the advis- 
ory board of directors of Central Soya Co. 
since 1954. He is married and the father of 
three boys and two girls. 


Research is, as the word itself denotes, re- 
peated searching for new and unrevealed 
knowledge. For each revelation made by re- 
search in any field, there are opened up 
many other enticing avenues for further 
investigation. Thus, research is a continu- 
ous process, each discovery bringing to light 
a need for a divergant approach to the 
problem, or else a whole series of new prob- 
lems to study. 

So far as agricultural products and proc- 
esses are concerned, the need for more re- 
search is great and the avenues of approach 
multitudinous. 

The President’s bi-partisan Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products recognizes this need in the par- 
ticular field of agricultural products utiliza- 
tion. In a Washington release of April 18, 
it was reported that the manufacturing in- 
dustry devotes an average of three per cent 
of its gross annual income to research and 
development. 


Market Value 
The gross market value of dehydrated al- 
falfa for the fiscal year April, 1956, through 
March, 1957, amounts to $50,155,700, ar- 
rived at by multiplying total production of 
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959,000 tons by the average price of $52.30 
per ton. 

Three per cent of that dollar value is 
$1,504,671. The American Dehydrators as- 
sociation will spend almost exactly 1/100th 
of that amount on research projects during 
the coming year. 

Of course, that is not the end of the 
story. The amounts being spent by the 
colleges and experiment stations in carrying 
on the ADA projects is very considerably in 
excess of the funds the association gives 
them. Also, the association research activity 
has stimulated much additional alfalfa re- 
search entirely separate from sponsored 
projects. Still, the amount our industry de- 
votes to this very important phase is small 
when compared to amounts expended by 
other industries, particularly when it is con- 
sidered that very little is spent by individual 
firms within the industry for their own pri- 
vate research, 

Dehydrated alfalfa, grass, or clover is in 
no less vulnerable position than any other 
agricultural commodity. Actually, it is high- 
ly vulnerable to attack in certain segments 
of its trading area. 


Progress Made 

This industry has made very rapid strides 
in the past several years in mechanical han- 
dling, improved physical conditioning of the 
product, and in reducing costs of operation. 
The ready availability of high carotene val- 
ues in the product throughout the full 12 
months is a wonderful forward step achieved 
through storage under non-oxidizing atmos- 
pheres. Not enough emphasis has been 
given to the fact that this type of storage 


also conserves the other oxidizable factors 
as well, such as vitamin E, vitamin K, and 
the pigmentation producing xanthophylls. 


What’s to Come 

But there is much need for study of the 
many carotenoid pigments to see which 
does the job and how their values may be 
enhanced. There is need to know the avail- 
ability to the animal body of the tocopherols 
of alfalfa and how such availability may be 
improved. This applies also to carotene, 
particularly with respect to its vitamin A 
value to ruminants. There are some very 
remarkable claims being made for the bi- 
ological value of dry vitamin A, as com- 
pared to carotene from natural sources. 
Four-footed animals have used the natural 
source for centuries, Surely, it can’t be too 
bad. But in this area of intensive research, 
the mad scramble for the feed manufactur- 
er’s and the feeder’s dollar forbids anyone 
the privilege of relaxation of resarch effort, 
just as a matter of survival in a highly com- 
petitive market. 

The American Dehydrators association 
expects to continue its research activities 
and deems itself particularly fortunate to 
have such men as Dr. Cravens and Dr. 
Hanson added to the roster of its research 
council, 

YANTIS MEMORIAL 

A Harvey E. Yantis memorial scholarship 
has been established at the University of 
Minnesota by the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers. association, the organization has 
disclosed. The $300 award will go to a 
senior in agricultural journalism. 


Feed Business of Vitality 
Is Acquired by Staley 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., has 
acquired the farm feed business of Vitality 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. The acquisition does 
not include Vitality’s dog food business and 
no real property is included in the transac- 
tion. 

E. E. Rhodes, who manages Staley’s soy- 
bean division, said his firm immediately will 
begin distribution of the full line of Vitality 
farm feeds through Staley warehouses and 
other facilities. Use of Vitality brands will 
continue. 

Staley has planned a series of meetings 
to acquaint Vitality feed handlers in the 
Midwest, numbering some 400, with the 
Staley organization. Vitality is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Thos. J. Lipton, Inc. 


Vitality was founded in 1927. Its 1956 
sales were said to have reached 3.7 million 
dollars, with two-thirds attributed to sales 
of farm feeds and the balance to dog foods. 

Staley in August, 1954, purchased the 
livestock and poultry feed business of the 
Glidden Co., Chicago, shortly after com- 
pleting a new feed plant at Decatur. The 
plant has a 100,000-ton yearly capacity. 


ADM NET 
Net profits of $1,685,054 for the first 
three months of 1957, a $295,272 increase 
from a year earlier, have been reported by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
For the nine months ending March 31, net 
profits were $4,433,664. 


FOR MORE SALES AND BIGGER PROFITS 


take your service to your customers with the 


With the Jay Bee “All-in-One” you can get more 


customers and more business, make more profits 


by providing complete on-the-farm service — 


€ blending your concentrates, minerals, etc., with the farmer’s 


The business is there — why not get your share? 


grain and other feed ingredients. } 


For complete information, mail this coupon today! 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Franklin, Tenn. , 


} Name. 


“ALL-IN-ONE” 
FEEDMAKER 


A complete mobile feed process- 

ing plant for high-capacity, high- 

quality grinding and mixing. 
Dept. FB, Franklin, Tenn. 


Please send me full information about the 
JAY BEE “All-in-One” Feedmaker. 


Company. 


Street or Box 


City. 
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“I'm very well satisfied with my 
results... I'll be feeding ‘Stilbosol’ 


Ralph C. Wolfe, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


7 a exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
they were aimed for an October-November market, feed manufacturing industry. 


REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


‘Stilbosol’ boosts gains extra 100 lbs. 
over a 375-day feeding period 


to my cattle from now on,” reports 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 
A “high-roughage” feeder, Ralph C. Wolfe 
of Iowa Falls, Iowa, was able to maintain a 
1.96-pound daily rate of gain over a 375- 
day feeding period the first time he fed a 
‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplement. And, this 
past year—his second ‘Stilbosol’-year—he 
further increased his steer gains over an 
equally long feed. 


** “Stilbosol’ seemed to increase the gain my 
cattle made that first year,” Mr. Wolfe said. 
“The steers were 100 pounds heavier than 
the previous year, although they were fed 
the same length of time. The steers I have 
on feed now are doing very well... and I 
believe they’re going to do as good as, or 
better than, last year’s cattle. I’ll be feeding 
‘Stilbosol’ to my cattle from now on.” 


Ralph is also well pleased with the services 
his feed dealer performs. ““My feed dealer is 
always ready to supply me with the latest 
feeds. And, whenever there’s a new develop- 
ment in feeding ...they’ve got it in their 
supplement,” he said. 


Keith Voigt (left), feed manufacturer's represent- 
ative, helps Ralph Wolfe select the proper supple- 
ment to feed to his steers during their long stay in 
the feedlot. Mr Wolfe's success story will be read by 
cattlemen in Lilly advertisements appearing in 20 
national and regional farm publications. 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 050 
PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE (Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 
VITAMIN Bi2 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


Fed on concrete ever since they came on the farm, ‘Stilbosol’ is sold 
these cattle were first bulked on low-cost roughages. ‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly‘and Company's trademark for Diethyl- 
Full-fed since June 1, on corn and cob meal, only to the stilbestroi Premix which is manufactured and sold under 
shelled corn, and a ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplement, 


Foundation, Inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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— Background 


(Continued trom page 28) 


ared from a live demonstration of six 
-age layers of leghorn hens. The cages 
ire suspended from the ceiling in the 
center of the store. 

Seeds represent one of the major 
lepartments at this store. Hobart 
Flour & Feed at Hobart, Okla., and 
the Nichols line are the two sources 
of seed sold. Ortho and Nichols in- 
secticides, Stonemo poultry grit, and 
Morton salt are good turnover side- 
lines for the firm. 

No custom services are offered. 
Owner Miller believes he more than 
offsets this lack of custom mixing by 
offering a management program along 
with the feed he sells. 

He emphasized, “I think feed mer- 
chants are doing a very important job 
in selling a sound feeding program, 
regardless of the brand of feed han- 
dled. They are selling more by selling 
a lot of management along with feeds. 
Give people more of the knowhow 
when you sell them feed and they will 
sell for you. This is the way I get 
more than my share of business.” 

Thomas Miller finds that a genuine 
effort to help the farmer helps his 
business. As agent for Soil Conserva- 
tion service equipment in his area he 
receives added floor traffic and the 
chance for new sales contacts. 

“This certainly helps my business,” 
observed Mr. Miller. “It’s indirect, of 
course, but it adds up all through the 
year.” 

The SCS is helpful to Miller Farm 
Supply in supplying information and 
indirectly giving farmers information 
concerning fertilizer and equipment 
and seeds. Tom Miller is known in 
the region for having a large stock of 
these lines and is recommended as one 
of the better sources. — 

One call leads to another and the 
register clicks many times over be- 
cause of the cooperative efforts of this 
merchant. 

“Combine feed with advice,” Mr. 
Miller advised, “and you will have 
more customers sent in by satisfied 
buyers than you can ever get yourself. 

“I try to give practical answers to 
questions that Come up based on nine 
years’ experience as a vocational agri- 
culture teacher in New Mexico, Texas, 
and South Dakota. I have spent years 
in farming and continually study and 
keep abreast of new developments in 
agriculture and agricultural methods.” 
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Credit is not a touchy subject with 
Tom Miller. He firmly believes you 
do not do a customer any good and 
you hurt your business by extending 
credit to a poor risk. 

“We give approved credit only,” 
he explained, “and there is no open 
credit policy. If we have a customer 
we know is good for his bills and he 
asks if he can pay at the end of the 
month, we extend his account for this 
length of time. You don’t do anyone a 
favor by letting him over-buy.” 

Delivery is another flexible policy 
at Miller Farm Supply. Deliveries de- 
pend on the size of the order and on 
the customer’s needs. There is no reg- 
ular route or plan. If a customer’s 
business justifies it and he is in urgent 
need of supplies, Tom Miller will de- 
liver. A two-ton Dodge truck is ade- 
quate for this service. 

As county seat of Wilbarger coun- 
ty, Vernon places Mr. Miller in an 
advantageous position to deal with 
the county agent and the other offices 
located at hand. Frank Wendt, county 
agent, is helpful in supplying infor- 
mation to farmers and ranchers and 
suggesting various sources of supply. 

Consistent advertising in the Ver- 
non Daily Record is a “must” for this 
merchant. He relies on classified ad- 
vertisements on the theory that per- 
sons with a problem or need will not 
just thumb through a newspaper. If 
they are concerned about dollars and 
cents they want to go straight to the 
category of advertising that fits their 
particular cases. He finds this to be 
the classified section. 

This Texas merchant cites as an ex- 
ample of classified ad pull the large 
number of calls he received imme- 
diately after placing a special ad in- 


THIS FIRM KEEPS PACE WITH 


A FAST-STEPPING STATE. 


volving a tie-in with a supplier’s poli- 
cy of giving premium stamps with his 
feed. The response is excellent and 
special offers are usually bought up 
on the same day they appear in the 
paper. 

Tom Miller, a down-to-earth farm- 
er and former teacher, culls flocks, 
calls on farmers in the field, talks 
their language in a practical way. A 
good source of publicity and sales is 
the promotion of a deep freeze filled 
with food. Talking it up in the store, 
prominent display, newspaper adver- 
tising, and word-of-mouth publicity 
makes this promotion highly profit- 
able. 

Miller Farm Supply covers a trade 
territory of 40 miles in all directions. 
Meetings are held occasionally in the 
store for feeders. 

Owner Miller stated, “Feed is be- 
coming more complicated every day. 
At the same time they are more prac- 
tical, if properly used. Right there is 
the opportunity for the merchant to 
be more helpful and to sell a manage- 
ment-feed combination. With live- 
stock there are three phases, breeding, 
feeding, and management. The opera- 
tion is not satisfactory unless all three 
are done well. Get this across to the 
customer and show him how and your 
business will increase. Mine does.” 

The majority of cattle in the Ver- 
non area are Herefords. Store hours 
are 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tom Miller of Vernon, Tex., well- 
versed in diverse agricultural pursuits, 
is combining a wide variety of feed, 
equipment, and other supplies at Mill- 
er Farm Supply to secure for himself 
an even more favorable outlook for 
the future than has been his profitable 
past. 
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chance of getting a crop, would rather pro- 
duce than put their land in the soil bank. 
In addition, many farmers unquestionably 
regard the soil bank as a form of drought 
relief program, regardless of its billing as a 
conservation and production-cutting device. 


SHOWDOWN ON 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

The Department of Agriculture is un- 
happy over one of the major recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission on Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Products. 
The recommendation: That an Agricultur- 
al Research & Industrial board be created 
and given broad authority, independent of 
the USDA. The USDA has let it be known 
in no uncertain terms that it feels that it 
should have jurisdiction over research aimed 
at finding new outlets for farm commodi- 
ties. 

Some members of the house agriculture 
committee are siding with the commission. 
They maintain that the USDA tends to put 
most of its research emphasis on increasing 
production, not enough on the marketing 
and utilization of crops. Their feeling is 
that a separate research organization might 
be able to do a better job in expanding 
industrial uses for farm products. 


THE BUSINESS ANGLE 

Almost any new government program 
steps on someone's toes, and the soil bank 
is no exception. Businessmen whose liveli- 
hood depends on handling in one way or 
another the commodities that farmers pro- 
duce, claim that they are being hurt by the 
program. Reduced production, the explain, 
means less ‘business for them. The com- 
plaints have become numerous enough that 


“Our Steers Licked the 
Bunkers Clean First Time 


The Bryant Double-Duty is perfect 


We Ground Feed on a 
y balanced 
and gives a clean uniform grind. The exclu- 
sive “Straight-Through Air Flow’ action gives 


BRYANT 
you full capacity always—never any choking 


you full HAMMERMILL’’ 


writes Lexie Kennedy, Newton, Ill. Feed Mill operator and stock farmer 


Lexie Kennedy knows from personal 
experience that farmers get the kind 
of grind that stock thrives on from a 
Bryant Hammermill. 

A stock raiser himself, Lexie Kennedy 
also owns a Bryant Hammermill and 
writes of his results as follows: 

“We've been feeding steers for 5 
years. Started feeding 65 head last 
September. They ran about 675 pounds 
on the average and now (March, 1957) 
weigh about 1100 pounds cach. They’re 
gaining about 3 pounds a day and should 
go around 1300 pounds apiece when we 
market them in the next 60 days.” 

“We're feeding ground corn mixed 
with a supplement. We grind corn, cob 
and all right through our Bryant with 
a crusher-feeder attached.” 

“We've noticed the Bryant Hammer- 
mill gives us a good, uniform granular 


grind with no fine flour or dust. Cattle 
don't enjoy coughing from dust in the 
feed, but they licked the bunkers clean 
first time we ground feed in our 
Bryant.” 

“As for the Bryant Hammermill it- 
self, we like it fine. Never chokes up 
or plugs. It’s quiet in operation and 
changing screens is simple and quick. 

“The straight-through air flow de- 
sign and 1800 RPM fan running on its 
own motor is the most practical all 
around arrangement we've seen yet.” 


“Like a good many Bryant Hammer- 
mill operators we believe our service to 
our customers should include informa- 
tion about market conditions and the 
latest feeding techniques. We do our 
best to supply these and other extras 
that don’t appear on the bill.” 


Write/Wire/Phone for New Illustrated Folder and Specification Sheet 


ae CRUSHER FEEDER — Adds 
15% te 25% to your capaci- 
ty. Protects hammermill from 
stones, tramp iron ond other 
foreign meterial. 


HAMMERMILL 


1514 TENTH AVE.? 


No. 30 CORN SHELLER — Capacity 
(machine picked ear corn) 800 to 
1,000 bu. per hr. Cob and shucks 
con be blown up te 300 ft. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 
Quality — Our most Important Product for 46 Years 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 


they are influencing the views of certain 


members of congress, chiefly those from the 
South. 


FROM WHEATLAND 
TO GRASSLAND 

One of the main objectives of the new 
Great Plains program is to get land that 
never should have been plowed up back 
into grass. Doing it is going to cost a 
pretty penny. 

The cost will vary considerably, of course, 
but experts estimate that it will range be- 
tween $13 and $19 per acre to establish a 
good stand of grass. It also will take about 
three years. 

There probably will be some difficulty 
getting farmers in the Great Plains area to 
put part of their land in grass. The gross 
return from grassland is estimated at about 
one-half the return from land used to pro- 
duce grain. But in the Great Plains, a 
wheat crop never is certain. 


HEADS YOU WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE 

The administration during the last elect- 
tion campaign claimed a great deal of credit 
for stabilizing the dollar, halting inflation. 
Now, however, administration officials are 
blaming inflation for the increase in gov- 
ernment spending. Democrats are taking 
delight in charging that the Republicans 
“can’t have it both ways.” 

Secretary of Defense Wilson told con- 
gress that the 38.2 billion dollars he was 
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requesting for the military would have only 
the purchasing power that 33.4 billion had 
as recently as 1954. Other government de- 
partment heads told much the same story. 

The joint committee in internal revenue 
taxation came up with the shocker that the 
sovernment in the coming fiscal year will 
spend about one billion dollars more than 
the 71.8 billions in appropriations requested 
by the President. The committee took into 
consideration congressional cuts in the 
budget, and explained that inflation was the 
main factor in the higher spending figure. 

Economists long have warned that infla- 
tion feeds on inflation, with demands for 
wage hikes following on the heels of in- 
creases in the cost of living. There already 
have been predictions of a round of wage 
increases in coming months. 


WHEAT PENALTY EXEMPTIONS 

The house agriculture committee, never 
enthusiastic about the idea, finally has sched- 
uled hearings late in June on legislation 
that would exempt from marketing quota 
penalties wheat that is used on the farm 
where grown. The bill under consideration 
would permit farmers to grow up to 30 
acres of wheat, regardless of allotments, as 
long as the wheat does not move off the 
farm. At present, farmers have a 15-acre 
exemption. 

The bill to be considered was introduced 
by Rep. Victor Anfuso, a Democrat who 
lives in and represents Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Strange as it may seem, Mr. Anfuso is a 
member of the house agriculture committee 
by choice, even though farms are scarce in 
Flatbush. His theory is that membership on 
the agriculture committee is the best means 
of watching out for the consumer. 

The senate agriculture committee doesn’t 


intend to take any action on the wheat 
legislation until it sees what the house does. 
Twice before the senate group approved 
such legislation, only to see it blocked in 
the house. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL COSTLY 

The Department of Agriculture — and 
congress — has found that it costs money 
even to give away surplus farm commodities. 
They have to be handled, packaged, trans- 
ported, etc. Public Law 480, under which 
surpluses are sold for foreign currencies, 
isn’t a giveaway program, but it’s costing 
a lot of money, anyway. Cotton is a good 
example. The USDA expects to export 
about 744 million bales in the current 
fiscal year, five times as much as was ex- 
ported a year ago. But Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson has estimated that the gov- 
ernment will lose more than 500 million 
in selling the cotton is acquired under the 
price support program. 


J. L. Murray Appointed 
Red Star Controller 


J. L. Murray has been appointed control- 
ler for Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Murray’s new assignment was 
announced by Executive Vice President 
R. T. Foote. 

Mr. Murray was assistant treasurer at the 
time of his appointment. He prior was 


active in the field of public accounting. 


BURROWS NAMES LYON 
James H. Lyon has been named opera- 
tions manager for Burrows Equipment Co., 
Evanston, Ill. Charles P. Polstra has been 
assigned to Burrows’ northeastern Indiana 
and western Ohio sales territory. 


SYMBOL OF 
SATISFACTION 


From every angle... 
highest quality blackstrap 
molasses . . . economical 
cost... dependable service 
from nearby terminals— 
the National Trademark 
stands for greater 
satisfaction |! 

Write, phone or 
wire now for prices! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA., Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Phila.) 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 8th AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 
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that cattle receiving sotol for long 
periods of time might “get down” and 
die. Since this usually happened in 
the spring, they associated it with the 
rising of the sap. Many persons as- 
sumed that the sotol was poisonous at 


FIGURE 9218 
Bag Truck (Minneapolis), 
steel-framed construc- 


Extra 
Length 


nose iron. 
handle 


Lift Jack Platform Trucks, perfect 
answer to low cost temporary stor- 
. One jack handle several 
latform all 


for 


iteel-framed con: 
a” x36" to 30" x 


Wenger Package Units. 


with Wenger. 


WENGER Molasses Feed Mixing Equip- 
ment is engineered for cites, lower 
overall costs and quality feed production. 


Years ahead in the molasses feed mixing 
field, Wenger engineered complete package 
units are built to replace old fashioned, in- 
efficient, piece-meal installations. You can 
lower production costs yet turn out better, 
more uniform molasses feeds by installing 


For every feed miller, regardless of size, 
there’s a Wenger Molasses Feed Mixer (ca- 
pacities of 3 to 30 tons per hr.), and Pellet 
Mill (capacities of 3 to 714 tons per hr.). 
Why go half way? It costs less and you'll 
make more by GOING ALL THE WAY— 


Write for complete cataloging, stating your prob- 
lem and desired production capacity. You'll also 
receive our new booklet on “Roughage Busting”. 


this time. Some cutters went so far as 
to taste a leaf out of every head. If 
the sotol was bitter it was not fed to 
livestock. 

Losses were investigated in the 
spring of 1954 on several ranches 
where sotol was being fed to cattle. 
These animals showed progressive 
weakness and incoordination of the 


FAIRBANKS 
TRUCKS 


make light work of handling 


FEED BAGS 


Trucks are as tools, job fitted. The proper 
tools, the right Fairbanks Truck for your 
feed bag handling and Fairbanks’ smoother 
operation and rugged construction take the 
load off your mind. Fairbanks Trucks save 
time and energy, give longer, more depend- 


service. 
YOURS ON REQUEST: Truck catalog, 32 
pages, complete with specifications and il- 
lustrations. Just write “Truck” on your 
letterhead or =. and mail for your 
free copy 


FAIRBANKS cow 


393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Branches: Boston 10 * New — 3 
Pittsburgh 22 * Rome, Georg 


Valves * Trucks ¢ Casters * Wheels « Dart ‘% “PIC” Unions 


Horiz. ial 
Pellet 
Cooler. 


100 Series Liquid Proportion- 
ing Feeder for Fats, Molas- 
ses, Fish Solubles, etc. 


Storage Tank 
Pump. 


nger Mixer Mfg. Co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Phone 111 


Wenger Super 
75 and 1000 ~ ! 
series Packaged Unit 1 
Molasses Feed Mixer and i 
Hi-Molasses Pellet Mill. \ 


Feed Finisher 
and Dresser. 


rae 
4 


Wenger Inclined 
Belt 


back legs and eventually died. Sus- 
pecting a mineral deficiency from the 
symptoms apparent, the cattle were 
put on a mineral supplement contain- 
ing adequate calcium and phosphorus. 

The owners reported that the ani- 
mals showing symptoms, including 
some that were down, recovered and 
no further losses occurred. Since that 
time sotol heads have been collected 
in many different locations in Presidio 
county at different times of the year 
and analyses have been made for cal- 
cium and phosphorus content. Aver- 
age analysis of these samples was cal- 
cium .285 per cent and phosphorus 
0298 per cent, for a calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio of 9.6. These analyses 
suggest that the losses probably were 
due to a phosphorus deficiency. 

Add Protein 

Pregnant range cows should receive 
all the sotol they will eat, plus two 
pounds of 41 per cent protein cotton- 
seed meal or cake, or an equivalent 
supplement. 

Cows nursing young calves should 
receive three pounds of 41 per cent 
cottonseed meal per day. This will 
give them the total dry material, di- 
gestible protein, T.D.N., calcium, and 
phosphorus they need. 


750 Series Molasses Feed 
Mixer. Also available in 
Fat Mixer Model. 


1 600 Series Inclined Auger 
1 Feeder Molasses Mixer. 


1200 Series Live Bottom 
Bin Mixer for Molasses, 
Fats, Fish Solubles, etc. 


‘lonveyer. 


FIGURE A-1310 
Feed Truck, the original 
**S-bag grain truck.’ 
tion. Extra long nose Solid oak 3 
iron. Load securely in weigh 
; cradied, easily broken, capacity 
\ Length of handle 48/7 
| 
_..WHY GO HALF WAY? 
; 
J 
---|---- 
Molasses 
. 
50 Series Metered Flow Pump. 
| Mixing and Pelleting Equipment. 
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Sewing Head Attachment 
Is Union Bag Offer 


Development of a new sewing head at- 
tachment has been announced by Union 
Bag-‘Camp Paper Corp., New York City. 
Available in two basic models, the I & C 
Acto-Cutter is said to simplify bag closing 
and to save thread and labor. 

Its attachment, the firm explained, auto- 
matically starts and stops the sewing head 
and cuts the thread chain between bags. 
The unit is designed for use on the Union 
Special 80600E sewing head. 

Feed industry members interested in ob- 
taining complete facts on Union Bag’s new 
sewing head attachment should circle Read- 
er Service No. 1. 


National Has 20 Per Cent 
Broiler- Layer Type Meal 


Development of a new 20 per cent alfalfa 
meal for broiler-layer rations has been an- 
nounced by National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co. The firm describes the new 
meal as “a higher quality alfalfa product 
not heretofore available in quantity.” 

Addition of new inert gas storage facili- 
ties at Toledo and Memphis permits Na- 
tional to sell its new product on a year- 
round basis, Vice President A. R. McFad- 
den reported. Fibre reduction is reduced to 
a 20 per cent maximum in the broiler-layer 
meal, 

For full facts on National's new product 
and its Hi-N 18 per cent product, circle 
Reader Service No. 2. 


Bulk Handling Equipment 
Day Bulletin Subject 


A new 12-page bulletin describing its 
bulk material handling and storing equip- 
ment has been published by Day Co., Min- 
neapolis. Covered in the publication are 
Day vertical and horizontal storage tanks 
and the firm’s pneumatic conveying equip- 


* *¢ * @ 
Circle the numbers 


* which apply to the * 
offers that interest 
you. Then tear out 
the card and mail it. 
Many other Reader 
Service offers appear 
. on other pages — e 


don’t miss them! 
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ment and systems. 

Day dust control equipment and acces- 
sories for bulk material handling also are 
discussed, along with custom fabricating. 
Photographs show typical field installations 
of equipment. 

Members of the feed industry interested 
in-obtaining a copy of Day's new bulletin 
on its equipment for handling and storing 
bulk materials should circle Reader Service 
No. 3. 


New Grainvayor Conveys, 


Cleans in One Step 


Development of a new portable pneuma- 
tic unit that conveys, cleans, and conditions 
grain in one operation has been announced 
by Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Ill. The 
new Grainvayor is said to convey grain 
more than 400 feet and elevate to eight- 
story heights. 

Myers-Sherman said its Grainvayor has 
proved highly economical to operate in 
field tests. A fully automatic vacuum-con- 
trolled cleaner is designed to remove rodent 
pellets, weevil-cut grain, and live insects 
while the grain is being conveyed. 

Grainvayors may be run by gasoline, 
diesel, or electric power. Complete informa- 
tion on Myers-‘Sherman’s new Grainvayor 
will be sent to feed men circling Reader 
Service No. 4. 


Sprout-Waldron Customix 
Includes New Features 


Its Customix cold molasses feed mixing 
unit now includes several new features, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
has reported. A four-page bulletin describ- 
ing the modernized unit is available from 
the firm. 

New features are said to be a streamlined 


solidly-constructed frame, new type bag- 
ging discharge, large dial molasses meter, 
and a new agitator. The Customix’s capacity 
is three to six tons of feed an hour, S-W 
reported. 

The added features are said to clear the 
way for easy installation, operation, control, 
and service. Sporut-Waldron said its Cus- 
tomix operates at low power and mainten- 
ance costs. 

Complete specifications for the Customix 
molasses feed mixing unit are given in the 
bulletin. For copies of the new bulletin on 
S-W’s Customix, circle Reader Service 
No. 6. 


Casters, Wheels Covered 
In Fairbanks Catalog 


Publication of a new catalog on its 
casters and wheels has been announced by 
Fairbanks Co., New York City. Cutaway 
sections and other illustrations, plus full 
specifications, are included in the catalog. 

The firm explained its new catalog de- 
scribes its complete line of industrial casters 
and wheels, including Lockweld steelcasters 
and Lamilon plastic, nylon-reinforced wheels. 
Fairbanks’ rubber-tired wheels and semi- 
steel wheels also are covered in the catalog. 

Feed industry members interested in ob- 
taining a copy of Fairbanks’ new catalog de- 
scribing its complete line of casters and 
wheels should circle Reader Service No. 8. 


Fire recently damaged the plant of Desert 
Grain & Milling Co., Westmoreland, Calif. 


Eldorado (Ill.) Produce is operating a new 
Bryant hammer mill. 


The Waitsburg, Wash., plant formerly op- 
erated by Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., has 
been sold to a grain growers’ group. 
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More Than 10,000 Inquiries Were Serviced in 1955-56 


New Honegger Blen- Mill 
Has Half-Ton Capacity 


More than a half-ton of feed an hour 
can be mixed in its new unit shown here, 
according to Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. Designed for on-the-farm or feed 
mill use, the new Blen-Mill is said to be 
fully automatic. 


Honeggers’ explained that four materials 
can be gravity fed into the unit, each ingre- 
dient controlled by a ratio dial that gov- 
erns a metering auger. The unit is stopped 
automatically in the event of bridging, the 
firm pointed out. 

Complete facts on Honeggers’ new Blen- 
Mill will be sent to members of the feed 
industry who circle Reader Service No. 7. 


New Triner Scale Checks 


Loads on Conveyor Line 


An electronic scale to check weights of 
loads on conveyor lines now is being mar- 
keted by Triner Scale & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
The Checkweigher is designed to indicate 
correct, over or underweights of loads by 
lights or chimes. 

Although available in standard capacities 
of 50 or 100 pounds, the Checkweigher can 


Circle What You Want 


be modified to fit specific installations, 
Triner said. For full facts on Triner Scale’s 
new Checkweigher, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 


Terramycin, Vitamins in 
Pfizer Turkey Formula 


Terramycin turkey formula, a new water- 
soluble product, has been introduced by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The product is 
designed to protect birds against a wide 
range of diseases, to maintain weight gains 
in the presence of infectious sinovitis, and 
to safeguard against reproductive disorders 
and poor egg quality. 

Pfizer said the formula includes vitamins 
A, Ds, K, E, Bis and riboflavin, niacinimide, 
and pantothenic acid. For complete scienti- 
fic and performance data on Terramycin 
turkey formula, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Value of Carrier Shown 


By Scientists at Merck 


Advantages of feed supplements and the 
importance of carriers have been pointed 
out by scientists at Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., in a recent report headed “Car- 
riers for Feed Supplements.” 

Authors of the report are W. L. Benson, 
R. J. La Pierre, and J. F. Mahoney. Key 
advantage of the supplements is that they 
provide feed manufacturers with a variety 
of micro-ingredients in stable and easily- 
handled form. 

Less difficulty is encountered with grain 
products as carriers, the scientists explained, 
than with other materials, although coarse- 
ness or fineness of grind may influence mix- 
ing of micro-ingredients. 

It was pointed out that since many micro- 
ingredients are manufactured in powder 
form, the powder-carrying capacity of the 
carrier is vital. Other problems relating to 
compatability of carrier and micro-ingredi- 
ents include pH (alkalinity and acidity) 
control and moisture absorption. 
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Fashion Show Wardrobes 


From Cotton Council 


Organizations or firms now can put on 
fashion shows with the aid of the National 
Cotton council. Twenty-four wardrobes of 
18 garments each are available from the 
council. 

The garments are made from feed and 
flour cotton bags. Commentaries, news re- 
leases, pattern information, and sewing 
booklets are available with the wardrobes. 
The wardrobes contain clothes for women, 
teenagers, and children. 

The collections are styled from McCall 
and Simplicity patterns. For complete infor- 
mation on the council's fashion show offer, 
circle Reader Service No. 11. 


High-Speed Mixer Added 
To Strong-Scott Line 


A new high-speed mixer now is included 
in the equipment line of Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis. The new Turbulizer is 
designed for portable or stationary installa- 
tion. 

Strong-Scott said the Turbulizer is a 
continuous mixer for disintegrating and dis- 
persing fat pellets, chemical ingredients with 
a tendency to ball, and other ingredients. 
Adjustable-pitch paddles permit a five-ton 
an hour top capacity. 

The Turbulizer is said to be a self-clean- 
ing unit, generally powered by a 10-horse- 
power motor. For complete information on 
Strong-Scott’s new Turbulizer mixer, circle 
Reader Service No. 10. 


Pharis Whitmoyer of Myerstown, Pa., has 
been awarded a Honegger franchise for 
Whitmoyer's Feed Service. 


ARCADY POSTS 

Garrett Staat Jr. has been elevated to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager for 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. Louis 
Kanakis has been named assistant general 
sales manager. 

DICKERSON APPOINTED 

Glenn Dickerson of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been promoted to assistant sales man- 
ager for the Dixie district of Allied Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Dickerson succeeds Ben Griffith, 


who now is district sales manager. 


DANNEN FIELD CHIEFS 

Glen R. Hahn and Charles Hunt have 
been named territory managers by Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Hahn will 
serve south central Iowa and Mr. Hunt 
southeast Nebraska. 

TO CLOSE PLANT 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will close its feed plant at East St. Louis, 
Ill., the end of this month. President George 
W. P. Heffelfinger said the shutdown is to 
make way for expanded operations and fa- 
cilities at Alton, Ill., and Sioux City and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Automatic Poultry House 


Unveiled by James Mfg. 


Its new James Matic Power -Choring 
poultry house was unveiled last month to 
100 members of the farm press by James 
Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. The house 
toured is erected on the Louis Harry farm 
near Fort Atkinson. 

Solar heated, the new house features 
automatic ventilation, feeding, and watering 
and mechanical cleaning. Multiple roosts 
down the center of the 30 by 82-foot build- 
ing make use of the cubical contents of the 
house, permitting 1,600 birds to be housed. 

Pressurized intake ventilation is designed 
to remove foul, moist air. Thermopane win- 
dows also help keep litter dry. Siding and 
roofing of insulated masonite is used in the 


prefabricated building. — T.P.T. 


Assign Scott Chase Bag 
Northwest Sales Area 


Appointment of D. A. (Al) Scott as 
sales representative for packaging products 
of Chase Bag Co., Chicago, has been an- 
nounced by Sales Manager J. W. Wells 
of the Portland, Ore., branch. Mr. Scott 
will serve in southern Idaho and eastern 
Oregon. 

The new sales representative will head- 
quarter at Boise, Idaho, to handle bag re- 
quirements of feed men and others. Mr. 
Scott was associated in various phases of 
the selling field prior to his new Chase 
assignment. 


PROVIDE 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 

FOR 


GREATER ECONOMY 


e 
WHATEVER YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR INA 
BUCKET ELEVATOR -- 


Universal 


You 
MORE! 


QUALITY 

DEPENDABILITY 
PRODUCTIVITY 
© ECONOMY 


UNIVERSAL ELEVATORS are available for 
capacities of 50 to 3,0Q0 Bushels per hour, 
and can be obtained for any exact height. 


Building Top Quality Bucket Elevators 
For Over 50 Years. 


—— FOR FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES 


BERS univensar 


30x 14 103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from fast shipment insure delivery to meet 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s your sales demand. 
standard of quality. It is sun cured, LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
uniformly absorbent, springy texture, by production economies passed on to 
coarsely shredded for poultry use. you in fair pricing. High fertilizer value 
Detorf litter resists packing and and soil conditioning effect when re- 
crumbling. moved gives Detorf re-sale value and 
NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. creates replacement demand. Turnover 
Each bale of Detorf is securely packed is rapid because poultrymen buy for all 
in high compression bales, quality con- their litter—not just the built-up layer. 
trolled, marked for size and securely 
bound. Tremendous production capac- 
ity, plus prompt order handling and 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


111 W. Jatkson, Chicago 4, Il | 
Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 
the IMPROVED more ACCURA TE ways" 


with the 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE 


1 ~NEW ROUND FUNNEL — 


Tests are equivalent to the 
basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 


“* Wandles larger (250— You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 

i en) ee aa tet through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
shele. grainarenbautie this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 
funnel reset wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 

: You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 

2. pr Dg sample into the test cell and read the meter. Full 

3 information and the famous Seedburo service is as 

iD. near to you as your phone. . . Call ANdover 3-2128 

“* gives automatic reading 

: ae batten to. push, Collect, or— 

' or dials to adjust. One 

fer. ‘*See your Seedburo Representative 


Fanges 


4 NEW EASE OF OPERA- 
TION AND SPEED—bal- 
; ance tester and there- 
after all that is neces- 
sary is to drop sample 


. into test celi and ob- 
tain automatic meter 
* reading at that time 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept.FB-6, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Custom Mix 


Here in Milwaukee we are hoping that summer comes along pretty soon; 
so far, like other parts of the U.S.A., we have been sitting with rain and cool 
weather. However, the sun did shine for us starting June 5 when we launched 
the annual Nestor Falls fishing party in Canada. Usually the newcomers walk 
off with the prizes and we suspect it may happen again since Dr. Robert 
Grummer, head of animal husbandry at the University of Wisconsin, joined 
the party. Returns are not in at this writing but we would not be surprised 
if Dr. Grummer came in at the top since he is an excellent stream fisherman 
— how he operates from a boat may be different. 

Mrs. Martha Kelly, who operates a 160-acre farm near Verdi, Minn., won 
the top prize in the $20,000 Egg Sweepstakes sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Brooklyn. She is the mother of four and her prize was a completely 
automatic poultry laying house plus 1,600 pullet chicks; 20,000 pounds of 
laying feeds with Terramycin; and a “golden egg” trophy. A total of 235 
other prizes were also awarded. 

Art Lebrecht of Interstate Commodities, Inc., Troy, N. Y., tells us of an last month. Other feed manufacturers 
interesting service rendered by that firm when the Winfred L. Smith steamer Which had floats were Lindsey-Robin- 
ran aground in the Hudson river a few miles south of Albany. When efforts $0, Pillsbury, Quaker Oats, McMill- 
to refloat the vessel failed, Interstate’s President Vic Oberting provided 
a portable Grain-Vayor to take off part of the cargo and lighten the vessel. 
atic. ov! eae ee the clock from May 17 to May 20 and Twelve prominent agricultural engi- 


neers from six European countries re- 
Its float won top honors for Allied Mills, Inc., among feed manufacturers cently spent a full day inspecting the 


who participated in the annual Georgia poultry festival parade at Gainesville Moorman Mfg. Co. plant and research 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


ANGLER GRUMMER 


FRUEN’S BEET PULP 


ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM PROCESSED) \\ / 


For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \ 
oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. / 


MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES \y 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 ) 


rand Rolled Oats Star Brand Pulverized \ 

a Processed Mixed Feed Oats \) 
Ace Brand Rolled Oats Energee Pulverized Oats \ 
ed) Mixers’ Pulverized Oats | ] 
Apex Brand Crimped White y 


ats 

Oat Feed (when available) 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal Steam Rolled Whole Barley 
Falcon Brand Pulverized Ground Barley 

White Oats Pearled Barley Flakes 
Standard Brand Pulverized (Max. 2%% Fiber) 

White Oats 4 

i enw 
Star Cracked Pearled Barley 


Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Bolted Oat Flour 


| 
FRUEN MILLING company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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farm at Quincy, Ill..Calvin O. Cramer 
of the University of Wisconsin agri- 
cultural engineering department ac- 
companied the group as official repre- 
sentative of USDA. 

Donald Somers Jr., Lohrville, Iowa, 
has won the scholarship at Iowa State 
offered by Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap, Inc., Milwaukee advertising agen- 
cy. The award includes an internship 
in the KVP offices during this sum- 
mer plus a check for $1,000. Donald 
Dilworth, vice president of the agen- 
cy, made the presentation, which goes 
to a journalism student to encourage 
entry into the field of advertising. 

Charles A. Stucker, retired feed 
man from Davenport, Iowa, and a 
booster for all feed association activi- 
ty, attended the Central meeting in 
Milwaukee. He gets around well de- 
spite failing eyesight. He said he en- 
joyed meeting his old friends. His 
present address is 320 E. Harrison, 
Davenport. 

Herman Elliott, manager of the 
Iglehart Bros. elevator at Hazelton, 
Ind., has been transferred to Mount 
Carmel, Ill. He has been succeeded by 
William Milan. Rudy Weigand is the 
new owner of Mishawaka (Ind.) 
Grain & Coal Co. 


The reports still come in praising — 


the AFMA-Feed Show affair held in 
May. One of the features was the 


search by Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, for the oldest operating ham- 
mermill of their brand. Shown here is 
the winner. Left to right are R. R. 
Strong, executive vice president of 
Strong-Scott; J. T. Haigh, vice presi- 
dent; Dorwin Cox of Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, who sent in the 
winning entry; and James M. Flinn, 
president of the Blatchford’s, who ac- 
cepted the new mill. Ten other per- 
sons were awarded $300 merchandise 
certificates by Strong-Scott at the 
show. 


If you have troubles, remember to 
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keep your face to the sunshine and 


you cannot see the shadows . . 
AD 

ST. REGIS ELECTION 

Elevation of Hugh W. Sloan to vice 

president has been announced by St. Regis 

Paper Co. He is managing director of the 

St. Regis Canadian subsidiary, which he will 
continue to supervise. 


. E.H.LR. 


Crivitz (Wis.) Produce Co. has purchased 
a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


LOKEN AT THOMPSON - 
Burton D. Loken has joined the public 
relations staff at Chicago of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York ad agency. Mr. 
Loken formerly was public relations direc- 
tor for the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Pacal Clusters can lower your costs 
for any grind, in any hammermill. 
write or call Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON and company 


County Rd. B and Walnut Street, St. Paul 8, Minn. Telephone Midway 6-9456 


SILMO 


gave you first practical 


SSP Stabilized Vitamin A-DRY 


now brings you bead-form 


MINERAL-STABILIZED 


(98%0-99% STABLE BY STANDARD TESTS.) 


Write for lab reports or samples to make your own tests. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP., 


Vineland, New Jersey 


Pioneer Processors « a Vitamin A & D products 


GRAIN & FEED 


P. O. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 


HEYWooD & RABB, 
JOBBERS @ BROKERS e CARRIERS 


Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road 


INC. 


INGREDIENTS 


Phone 9-4347 TWX CT 7048 
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New Department Created 
By International Salt 


Creation of a new animal nutrition de- 
partment with headquarters at Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., has been announced by Inter- 
national Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. Dr. 
Cloyd D. Looker has been appointed de- 
partment director and H. Leigh Woehling 
manager. 

Primary functions of the new department 
include research and educational activities 
on the role of salt as used by livestock and 
poultry and product development for the 
feed and farm industries. International Salt 
has a refinery at Watkins Glen. 


Sterling Blusalt and Greensalt now are 
produced for livestock and poultry by In- 


ternational Salt. The firm said it soon will 
introduce two new specialized salt products 
to the feed industry. 

Dr. Looker was director of advisory serv- 
ice at the time of his new appointment. Mr. 
Woehling recently joined International Salt 
as a farm salt specialist. 


Brock, Ludington, Brown 


Chase Board Members 


Vice Presidents William N. Brock and 
Francis H. Ludington Jr. have been named 
to the directorate of Chase Bag Co., Chica- 
go. In addition to the Chase officers, elected 
a board member was Leland S. Brown, vice 
president of the First National City Bank 
of New York. 


CALL TODAY 


430 Board of Trade 


ADD ""DEHY'' TO YOUR 


Commercial BROILER RATIONS 
XANTHOPHYLLS ... 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA ... 


is your most reliable and readily available source 
of these important carotenoids. 

With DEHYDRATED ALFALFA you have valuable 
plant protein, all important carotene, riboflavin, 
alpha-tocopherol, anti-hemorrhagic vitamin K, 
other important vitamins and minerals . 
PLUS .. . Xanthophylls for better pigmentation 
and unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 
High quality DEHYDRATED ALFALFA will give 
you more of the essential nutrients needed for 
proper poultry nutrition than any other one feed 
ingredient. 


Members throughout the nation to serve you 


American Dehydrators Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For Better Pigmentation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING—CUBING 


ows 


Teletype 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 2325 


Mr. Brock serves Chase as general sales 
manager. Mr. Ludington is in charge of 
production and engineering. The new board 
members fill vacancies resulting from the 
retirement from the board of J. G. Bryam, 
Minneapolis, and K. L. Allen, New York 
City. 

A third vacancy has existed since the 
death last year of C. R. Decker Sr. Mr. 
Brock joined Chase in 1934 as a salesman. 
He was elected a vice president in 1954, 

Mr. Ludington also became a vice presi- 
dent in 1954. He joined Chase in 1946. 
Mr. Ludington has served Chase as assistant 
branch manager at Philadelphia, and assist- 
ant vice president for manufacturing. 


CSC Announces Extensive 
Grant-in-Aid Program 

Launching of an extensive grant-in-aid 
research program to be shared in by 30 
leading agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in 28 states has been announced 
by Commercial Solvents Corp. The pro- 
gram is designed to support CSC’s animal 
nutrition operations. 

Generally, the program will cover the 
effects of antibiotics and vitamin feed sup- 
plements on poultry, turkeys, swine and 
ruminants. The firm also is supplementing 
its grant-in-aid and company laboratory re- 
search activities with controlled field trials. 

Representatives of the animal nutrition 
division of its research center at Terre 
Haute, Ind., Commercial Solvents said, now 
are touring the nation to arrange for place- 
ment of the grant-in-aid and field trials. 


ALWAYS PURE AND 
UNIFORMLY SIZED 


PROPER MIXING 


For over 30 years Alden 
has consistently supplied 
the plus advantage of 

an extra pure Calcium 
Carbonate. Alden is 
properly ground, dried and 
“air-sized,” to meet 

your most exacting feed 
requirements. 


With Alden, you get top 
quality limestone plus 
prompt, dependable service. 
Order Alden in 50 or 

100 lb. 3-ply paper bags, 
coarse or regular grinds. 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Cyana mid Offers Purebred 
Stock to Farm Youth 


American Cyanamid Co. again this year 
will offer several thousand dollars in pure- 
bred livestock to farm young people show- 
ing at the American Royal in Kansas City. 
Last year, Cyanamid awarded 21 purebred 
animals to junior champion exhibitors. 

Registered bred heifers will go to winners 
in Hereford, Aberdeen Angus, and Short- 
horn. Gilts and ewes will go to swine en- 
trants in six classes and lamb winners in 
three classes. 

Cyanamid’s program was explained by 
Burton F. Bowman, head of sales in the 
farm & home division. He noted that the 
purebred animals to be awarded will be se- 
lected for Cyanamid by breed associations. 


New Du Pont Assignment 


Puts Baenen in East 


The Du Pont Co. has assigned Eugene 
L. Baenen to an eastern sales territory for 
its “262” feed compound and fertilizer com- 
pounds. Mr. Baenen has been serving as 
sales representative in the Pacific north- 
west for Du Pont nitrogen products for 
feed and fertilizer industries. 

Mr. Baenen’s new assignment includes 
Virginia and the Carolinas. The native Min- 
nesotan joined Du Pont in 1952, after serv- 
ice with the Soil Conservation service. He 
will headquarter at Charlotte, N. C. 


Fire Levels a $200,000 
Mill in North Carolina 


Oaks Milling Corp. of Four Oaks, N. C., 
was destroyed by fire in late April. Loss 
was estimated at $200,000. Four Oaks is 
located approximately 30 miles southeast of 
Raleigh. 

Cause of the fire, which was discovered 
in late evening, was undetermined. Volun- 
teer firemen fought the blaze but were 
hampered in their efforts. Four Oaks has 
no town water system and water was secured 
from the schoolhouse. 

Secretary-Treasurer Bert Lassiter reported 
his firm was covered only partly by insur- 
ance. Whether or not the plant will be re- 
built is to be determined at a meeting of 
stockholders. 


Golden Anniversary Year 
For E. F. Drew & Co. 


Celebrating its golden anniversary year, 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., recently held open . 


house at its plant at Boonton, N. J. The 
firm was established in 1907 in East Boston, 
moving to New Jersey in 1917. 

Drew recently changed the name of its 
vitamin division to the agricultural division. 
The ag division, one of 14 major Drew div- 
isions, is headed by John M. Hagerty. In- 
cluded in the producté_of the agricultural 
division are vitamins, choline, chloride, cod 
liver oil, fat, and vegetable fats. 

Drew has branch plants at Ajax, Ontario, 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil. Branch offices are 
located in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Rio De Janeiro. Executive offices are 
in New York City. 
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Fifty warehouses are located throughout 
the United States. Foreign warehouses are 
found in a dozen countries. The edible oils 
division is Drew’s largest. 


Les Keller Joins Agency 
As Ag Division Head 


Les W. Keller has joined E. R. Hollings- 
worth & Associates, Rockford, Ill. Mr. 
Keller will head the marketing and advertis- 
ing agency's expanded agricultural division. 

A past president of the Illinois Feed asso- 
ciation, Mr. Keller is well acquainted with 
agriculture. Mr. Keller, a graduate of Pur- 
due University, has served with Allied Mills, 
McMillen Feed Mills, Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, and Honeggers’ & Co. 


Wesson Acquires Control 


Of Century-Old Pratt 


Century-old Pratt Food Co. of Ham- 
mond, Ind., has been sold to the Wesson 
Co., a Detroit group of firms supplying 
the metalworking industry. Pratt President 
R. H. Shanaman, who will continue in the 
post, and W. B. Duncan, Wesson chairman, 
announced the sale. 

Mr. Shanaman said that several new 
products for agriculture are planned shortly. 
New feed additives and nutrients are among 
the specialties scheduled for marketing. 


Wes Hall has joined Walt Heisel as a 
partner in Elma (Wash.) Feed. Mr. Hall 
bought out Louis Berg. 


Ready to Eat! No Moistening or Soaking! 


Ryde’s FLAKED DOG FOOD 


muss or fuss. 


feeding Ryde’s just a short time. 


IN 5, 25, 50 
Lb. BAGS 
for customer 
convenience 
oa: \| 


A dry, cooked, ready-to-eat food for all pets — flaked for finer 
flavor — the rich meat taste goes clear through! Ryde’s dog 
food is amply fortified with vitamins and minerals essential to 
health, growth and vitality. Served right from the bag — no 


Your customers will appreciate the differ- 
ence in their dogs’ health and vigor after 


eee 


Your formulas can now include stabilized 

animal fats. STANDARD Fat-Enriched Ingre- =) 
dients are a scientific blend of high quality ca) 
animal fats on a dry carrier with a safe, proved 
anti-oxidant which stabilizes fat and protects fat- 


soluble vitamins in the feed. 


FOR YOUR FEED MIXING! 


STANDARD 


INGREDIENTS 


Ho 


= 


STANDARD Fat-Enrtched Midds or STANDARD Fat-Enriched Hominy Feed 
will enable you to add stabilized animal fat in dry form to your feed. No 


special equipment needed. 


They are economical, too, as expensive handling of liquid tallow and grease is 
avoided. Both packed in 100 Ib. burlap bags for prompt shipment, in carlots, truck 
lots or split cars. Write or phone STANDARD for today’s prices and samples. 


STANDARD FEED & FERTILIZER 


Affiliate of Milbrew 
3456 North Buffum Milwavkée: 12, Wisconsin 


EDgewood 2 -6204 
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RYDE & CO. 5425 w. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Illinois _ 
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Harshaw Half-Year Net, 


Sales Down Slightly 


A slight drop in sales and earnings of 
Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland’ has been 
reported for the six months ending March 
31 from the same period a year earlier. Net 


with 


eales for the 1956-57 half year were $32,- 
204,970, compared with $32,247,297 a year 
before. 

A net income of $1,135,122, equal to 
$1.18 per common shore was reported for 
the last six months. The 1955-56 half-year 
net was $1,159,159, equal to $1.21 per 
share. 


J-MTC 


Binder & Baler TWINE 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” Sisal, 
grown under ideal conditions in Yucatan, 
Mexico. Fibres combed 8 times to as- 
sure uniform length, strongly woven, 
“sheared”’ to eliminate tow-burr and 
treated to repel moisture, insects, rodents. 
Unwinds without twisting or collapsing. 
Baler twine is knotless. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES WITH 
J-MTC! Tremendous production... -prompt 
order handling .. . fast shipment insure 
delivery of J- MTC twine to meet sales 
demand. Combination shipments easily 


made. Cylinders bagged in waterproof 
Kraft paper, securely bound—6 cylinders 
to 50-lb. bale of binder twine: 2 balls to 
40-lb. baler twine bale. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS assured by 
J-MTC mass production economies passed 
on to you. J-MTC twines are no-work 
items that sell themselves. Check our 
prices today and order NOW for prompt 
or later shipment. 


M TRADING CORP. 


111 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-BARE REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 


ZINC, BOR 


ON, IRON, COPPER. STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 


minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES ® IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
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NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Harshaw attributed the drop in earnings 
to a recent strike at a plant of one of its 
major suppliers of nickel, increased labor 
costs, tendency of its customers to pare in- 
ventories, and greater competition. 


Oats Charts Are Revised 


For Steinlite Testers 

Charts for oats used with its Steinlite 
moisture testers have been revised, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. has reported. The new 
chart is said to indicate a higher moisture 
between 13 and 17 per cent, ranging from 
0.1 to 0.35 of one per cent. 

The firm said no changes are necessary 
on western barley. Revised oat charts may 
be obtained by writing Seedburo at 618 W. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago 6. 


CSC Ups Hallock, Cooke 
In Market Development 


Promotion of Dr. Louis L. Hallock to 
assistant manager of its market development 
department has been announced by Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 
Dr. Hallock is succeeded as product super- 
visor for industrial chemicals by A. Mosher 
Cooke. 

Dr. Hallock earned his doctorate at the 
State University of Iowa. He joined CSC in 
1947. Mr. Cooke joined the firm in 1932 
as a sales representative. 


The Big H has been hoisted by Hart Bros. 
of St. Louis, Mich., where Richard Hart 
has obtained a Honeggers’ franchise. Hart's 
also will handle the Honegger line at Vas- 
sar, Mich., where Ray Roles is manager. 


for lower-cost 
formulation 


International’s granular di- 
calcium phosphate gives 
you 2 to 9 times as much 
usable phosphorus as un- 
processed, raw phosphates. 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Mitchell Is New Arcady 
Sales Vice President 


New vice president in charge of sales for 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. is Ted L. Mitch- 
ell, the Chicago concern has announced. 
Mr. Mitchell, who has served 25 years with 
Accady, formerly was vice president of 
production. 

Mr. Mitchell joined the sales department 
of Arcady in 1932, serving since as assist- 
ant general sales manager, assistant to the 
president, secretary, and production chief. 
He was elected to the board last October. 

Arcady also announced the promotion of 
A. R. Geberin from plant manager to pro- 
duction manager. W. N. Jones was named 
special assistant to President F. W. Adams. 


Herman Deutsch Is Dead, 
Was Milwaukee Jobber 


Herman Deutsch, co-founder and former 
president of Deutsch & Sickert Co., Mil- 
waukee, died recently at the age of 89. Mr. 
Deutsch, who with the late Otto Sickert 
started the firm in 1900, was president 
from the firm's inception until he retired 
two years ago. 

A native of Koenigsburg, East Prussia, 
Mr. Deutsch came to Milwaukee at the age 
of 25. Mr. Deutsch attended the University 
of Koenigsburg. 

Mr. Deutsch was active in German civic 
circles in his early days in Milwaukee and 
was a member of a musical society and a 
gymnastic group. He was affiliated with 
the Milwaukee Athletic club and the Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange. 

Surviving are two sons, Dr. Armin 
Deutsch, Pullman, Wash., and Dr. Harold 
Deutsch, Minneapolis; a daughter, Miss 
Rose Deutsch of Milwaukee. Both sons 
are university professors. 


Staley Personnel Chief 


Now a Vice President 


Elevation of Roy L. Rollins, its personnel 
and labor relations manager, to a vice presi- 
dency has been announced by A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. of Decatur, Ill. Mr. Rollins, a 
24-year Staley veteran, has headed person- 
nel work for 14 years. He has been a direc- 
tor since 1954, 

A. E. Staley Jr., president and chairman, 
and all other officers and directors were re- 
elected. The company directorate declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on common stock and a 94-cent div- 
ident on $3.75 preferred. 


Michigan State Elevator 
Career Day Is June 27 


June 27 is the date set for the sixth an- 
iual elevator career day, held on the cam- 
pus at Michigan State University. The an- 
vual event is co-sponsored by the universi- 
‘y's short course department and the ase 
ind grain industries. 

The carrier day is designed to interest 
young men in further developing them- 
selves towards the achievment of key posi- 
tions in the feed and grain industries. 
Alumni of the elevator and farm supply 
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short course tentatively are scheduled to 
speak this year. 

Highlight of the 1957 career day will be 
the honoring of the class of 1947, which 
numbered 21. Each of this class is serving 
in some phase of agriculture. 

Kickoff event will be a luncheon in 
Michigan State’s Union building, followed 


by an afternoon program of speakers and 
other activities. 
OTTEN PROMOTED 

Ed Otten has been promoted to district 
sales manager at Crawfordsville, Ind., for 
Honeggers’ & Co. Mr. Otten had been 
serving as district manager at Sibley, Iowa. 


your order 


SHIPPED 


the day 


RECEIVED 


when you buy from 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF 
GRAIN TESTING & GRADING EQUIPMENT 


Call ANdover 3-2128 Collect for 
the best quality—the right price and 
the fastest delivery 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 


Twice As Much Energy Per 
Pound Than Any Other 


Don’t Forget .. . In 


POULTRY Feedstuff 

DOG and Be 

HOG FEEDS 
Less Dust 


BOTH BRING MORE, 
BIG PROFITS! 


t 


ATIONAL 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-6, 618 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Gives: 


32 Times The Calcium 
6 Times The Phosphorus ‘ 
2 Times The Riboflavin and 
Niacin 
. Found In Substitute 
Vegetable Products 


Get Full Facts 
and 
SCIENTIFIC PROOF 

b, WRITE TODAY! 


Orgonized in 1933 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


| Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Only The Best Cattle Ration 

ANIMAL FATS 
MEAT PROTEINS 
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puted and taxed generally as though they 
were corporations. All partners mst agree 
and the election must be made not later 
than 60 days after the close of the taxable 
year. 


L 
pRAcTICA 

CHICK FEEDING 
IN BATTERIES OR 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
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Here’s an example of how it works: 

A two-man partnership has ordinary in- 
come of $60,000. Each partner is married 
and files a joint return. Neither partner has 
any dependents. Neither partner has any 
other income or deductions and each takes 
the standard deduction. The tax of each on 
his $30,000 distributive share is $8,434 
($16,868 for both). If an election is made 


Dealers always make money with 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 


For more than 30 years PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell has been the 
largest selling eggshell material in the 
world. That’s why more and more 
dealers stock and aggressively promote 
the “‘bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel” 


PILOT BRAND is a consistent 

year ’round best-seller because poultry 
raisers have learned that this uniformly 
pure calcium carbonate helps them 

get maximum production of stronger 
shelled eggs. This universal demand, 
constantly stimulated by national 
advertising, means steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits for you. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us 


OT * Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


4619 Hampton Ave. 


St. Lovis 9, Mo. 


is factory 
assembled 


ARID-AIRE 


and you can 
IT? 


Daycom, Inc. 
813 Third Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 


to be taxed as a corporation and if each 
withdraws $18,000 from the firm, which is 
agreed to be reasonable compensation for 
his services, the corporation will have $24,- 
000 of taxable income after deduction of 
these salaries. Corporation tax on $24,000: 
is $7,200. Each individual’s tax on $18,000 
is $3,860 for a total of $7,720. 

In this example, each partner on an $18,- 
000 salary is in a top bracket of 30 per cent. 
This is the same as the corporation normal 
tax rate at present. Therefore, if the taxable 
income after deduction of two $18,000 sal- 
aries is not more than $25,000, then the 
top bracket can be kept at 30 per cent on 
partnership income of about $61,000 (be- 
fore provision for salary of partners). 


Switchover 

Before making the election to be taxed 
as a corporation, computation should be 
made both ways, Anticipated future earn- 
ings must be carefully weighed. A hasty 
decision should not be made because the 
election is irrevocable for later years except 
where there’s a substantial change in owner- 
ship. 

This question arises every day with new 
business enterprises and many old ones — 
should we operate as a partnership or a 
corporation? 

As a general rule, small businesses will 
find that partnership status will suit them 
better than that of a corporation. Fewer 
state reports and consequently less book 
work is required of a partnership. There is 
less formality and major decisions can be 
made almost immediately. Partnerships as 
such pay no federal income tax. 

Despite this, many more new busineses 
are incorporated than ever before and many 
partnerships are incorporating. 

Next month we will show a comparison 
of both tax and non-tax aspects to be con- 
sidered in deciding the partnership vs. cor- 
porate status and determining which is best 
for you. 


‘Chemical’ Now in Name 


Of National Distillers 


National Distillers Products Corp., New 
York City, has changed its name to Nation- 
al Distillers & Chemical Corp. Officials said 
the new name will be used for general cor- 
porate purposes. 

There has been no name change in the 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. division. 
National Distillers said it will continue to 
conduct chemical business under that div- 
isional name. 


Philip R. Park Appoints 
Foster Territory Head 


Phil Foster has been named territory 
manager for ManAmar feed supplements 
produced by Philip R. Park, Inc., San 
Pedro, Calif. Mr. Foster, of Springfield, 
Ohio, has been asigned a five-state territory. 

The new appointee was in the feed sup- 
plement sales department of the Borden 
Co. prior to joining Park and is considered 
well known to feed men in his area. 

Mr. Foster will serve Park in Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and parts of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 
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Fisher Red Star Sales, 
Advertising Director 


Appointment of Donald E. Fisher as 
ales and advertising director for Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, has been 
announced by Vice President Kenneth L. 
Frank. Mr. Fisher formerly was assistant 
vice president for sales and advertising. 

The new sales chief will have overall line 
responsibility in Red Star’s sales activities. 
His recent duties at Red Star have been 
along that line. 

Mr. Fisher is considered well versed in 
food research and production and has been 
active for several years in the food industry. 
His most recent activities concerned sales. 


Russell- Miller Enlarges 
North Dakota Facilities 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. plans to build 
a new feed plant at Dickinson, N. D., and 
will expand and modernize its feed manu- 
facturing facilities at Bismarck, N. D. The 
Minneapolis firm’s intentions were an- 
nounced by Vice President T. J. Beggs of 
the Occident elevator division. 

The firm also announced sale of its feed 
and seed plants at Billings, Mont., to Mid- 
land Feed Co. The sale is effective July 1. 
Russell-Miller will continue to operate its 
Billings flour mill. 


Barnard & Leas Appoints 


Hub Carlson to Sales 

H. R. (Hub) Carlson has joined Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
as a regional representative. Vice President 
Walter C. Ronk said Mr. Carlson will serve 
in the Southeast. 

Mr. Carlson, with headquarters at Atlan- 
ta, will handle sales and service of Barnard 


& Leas’ portable feed plant. The new ap- 
pointee formerly was in a similar capacity 
for another manufacturing concern. 


Quaker Opens Bulk Unit 
At Cedar Rapids Mill 


Ribbon-cutting ceremonies marked the 
recent opening of a new bulk feed unit at 
Quaker Oats Co.’s mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Wielding the scissors were W. T. 
Cunningham, district representative, and 
Arch McClure, assistant manager at the 
Iowa mill. 

The Chicago firm reported that 125 Ful- 
O-Pep feed handlers were present at the 
ceremonies, held during a “bulk feed jubi- 
lee,” at which 16 manufacturers demon- 
strated advances in bulk equipment. New 
Quaker facilities include 10 bins mounted 
above a truck scale. 


Boone, lowa, Is Site of 


New Ray Ewing Plant 


A fifth link in its chain of plants through- 
out the nation has been added at Boone, 
Iowa, by Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
Modern equipment for manufacturing feed 
supplements has been installed in the Boone 
plant, now in operation. 

Midwestern and north central states will 
be served from the new Iowa facilities, 
which will produce feed supplements, forti- 
fiers, flavors, and custom premixes. The 
new mixing and blending units were de- 
signed and engineered by Ewing. 

Appointed supervisor of the new Boone 
operation is Wendell M. Wescoat of Ogden, 
Iowa. Mr. Wescoat is a graduate of Iowa 
State College. Henry Wilder, regional sales 
manager, is located at Dallas Center, Iowa. 


A Bryant sheller has been purchased by 
Baroda City Mills, Baroda, Mich. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


Weigh on the Move 


BURROWS MODEL 1200 
BULK SCALE 


Eliminate those extra stops at the floor scale 
when you are mixing feeds. Fill the Model 
1200, weigh the lot of material down to the 
ounce on the built-in scale, move it where 
you want it, pull the dump handle and it 
discharges completely into your hopper. The 
1200 has a capacity of 26 cubic feet. 


Nowhere else can you secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 


: ORDER TODAY us specially for dogs — they are 
“prime” products, and not "by- 


USE YOUR BURROWS products." Write for current 


i prices and literature. 


| CATALOG or ait your NEEDS 
i BURROW 


$295.00 complete 


1316 J Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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Happy Birthday 


It is our pleasure this month to sa- 
lute one of our staunch friends from 


Needed Mineral the field of feed control, Dr. Stacy B. 


Randle, who is chemist for the state 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
th TRACE MINERAL 


«to Supply 


.. ina form of New Jersey. Dr. Randle makes his 
so soluble headquarters on the campus of Rut- 
“it mel gers University at New Brunswick. 

Widely-known and respected for 
your tongue 


his leading role in the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, Sta- 
cy Randle has made notable contribu- 
tions to better government-industry 
relations. A native of Mississippi, he 
is a graduate of the University of 
Mississippi and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Randle, whose birthday is July 
30, lists gardening and furniture re- 
storation as his favorite hobbies. 
Here’s the full July Happy Birthday 
lineup: 

JULY 2—C. C. Johnson, Larvacide Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ringwood, Ill.; Sheldon Lattin, 

Lattin Co., Inc., Buffalo; David G. Til- 


ford, Walter Marto Advertising, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


JULY 3—S. A. Meier, S. A. Meier Co., 


Sell feed big league style 


EVERY FEED MIXER AND MANUFACTURER can benefit from 


Ralph Everett's forceful, easy-to-follow "Big League Feed Salesman- 


ship." This set of nine books is worth many times its small price — 


$7.50. Order yours now; just send your check with this ad. 


Empire 
SALES TRAINING CENTER, INC. 


806 Rand Building 
BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 


Also available: ''4 Steps to Greater 
Feed Sales" a series of 4 highly 
practical sales training films. Rent- 
al $60 for a full 30 days. 


Four brand-new sound slide films 
_on better feed selling and service 
at the retail level. Rental $15 each 


for a full 30 days. Don't Miss Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


In Every Issue of Chefeed Bag 


WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS! 
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DR. STACY RANDLE 


Milwaukee. 

JULY 4—Ralph S. Ibberson, T. E. Ibber- 
son Co., Minneapolis; Burt F. Newell, 
Wilbur-Ellis Co., Inc., Buffalo; Phil W. 
Tobias Jr., Illinois Simmonds & Simm- 
onds, Inc., Chicago. 

JULY 6—W. Wendell Draves, R. R. How- 
ell Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 7—E. S. Crog, Twin City Seed Co., 
Minneapolis; Clarence D. Moll, Paetow 
Co., Milwaukee; Elmer S. Roth, Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. 

JULY 8 — Dr. Tevis Goldhaft, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
JULY 9 — Kenneth E. Battaglia, Atkins, 

Kroll & Co., San Francisco; Fred H. 
Hessel, Cooperative GLF Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo; W. J. LaCourt, Lomira Elevator Co., 

Lomira, Wis. 

JULY 10—J. W. Engler, W. M. Bell Co., 
Milwaukee; H. C. Fisher, Northrup King 
€& Co., Minneapolis; Charles D. Jones, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; Karl 
L. Juve, National Food Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; Victor A. Oberting, Interstate 
Commodities, Troy, N. Y.; S. N. Os- 
good, Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
John M. Strate, Walsh Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

JULY 11—Noel S. Bennett Jr., Barber & 
Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; J. P. Fal- 
coner, Chase Bag Co., Dallas. 

JULY 12—Harold G. Dickey, Honeggers’ 
& Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill.; Donald R. 
Jones, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 
Kan.; A, J. McLoughlin, Penobscot Poul- 
try Co., Inc., Belfast, Me. 

July 13—H. C. Lee, Mill Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago; R. A. Roose- 
velt, Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

JULY 14—G. D. Davis, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J.; S. G. Fisher, Na- 
tional Molasses Co., Oreland, Pa. 

JULY 15—Roland L. Reinders, Old Elm 
Mills, Watertown, Wis. 


JULY 17—E. T. Cashman, E. T. Cashman 
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Co., Mankato, Minn.; J. E. Davis, North- 
ern Supply Co., Avery, Wis. 

JULY 18—Joe Free, Badger By-Products 
Co., Milwaukee; Joe W. Hicks, Jos. W. 
Hicks Organization, Chicago; Earl E. 
Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

JULY 19 — E. H. Borden Co., 
New York City; J. D. Sykes, Sidon 
Purina Co., St. a. 

JULY 20—Roland M. Bethke, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis; Frank W. Liethen, 
Liethen Grain Co., Appleton, Wis. 

JULY 21—Emory L. Cocke, Cocke & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga; E. H. Kellogg, Kellogg 
Co., Ocala, Fla.; Ralph B. Latchaw, Nu- 
trena Mills, inc., Minneapolis; A. C. 
Schofield, Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JULY 22 — L. H. Ness, Cramer-Krasselt 
Co., Milwaukee. 

JULY 23—J. F. Wischhusen, Inorganic Bio- 
elements, Inc., Cleveland. 

JULY 24 — Ralph Everett, Empire Sales 
Training, Inc., Buffalo; Levan B. Flory, 
Traders Flour & Feed Co., East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.; Marshall Pickett, Scriveners 
Group, Inc., Toledo; Max R. Springer, 
Day Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 25—James Bryant, Bryant Engineer- 
ing Co., Port Huron, Mich.; B. J. Krieg, 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee; Wal- 
ter J. Krings, Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, St. Louis; Earl R. Reeves, Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; A. C. We- 
berg, Ralston Purina Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 26 — Rudy Eschenheimer, Rudy 
Eschenheimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; Fred 
K. Sale, Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Indianapolis. 

JULY 27 — Roy H. Fishman, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City; Jim 
Frautschy, Murphy Products Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Oscar L. Haertel, Hiawa- 
tha Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 28—Walter C. Berger, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; C. C. 
Welch, New England By-Products Corp.; 
Boston; H. C. Whitten, Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 29—Samuel M. Golden, Amburgo 
Co., Philadelphia; William F. Johnston, 
Paxton Processing Co., Inc., Paxton, IIl.; 
Elmer F. Paetow, Paetow Co., Milwaukee; 
A. B. Poundstone, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Ralph E. Smith, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 30—Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis; Marcus Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Dr. Stacy B. Randle, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

JULY 31—Harold L. Gray, Gray Agricul- 

tural Supply Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 

James W. Pehle, King Midas Flour Mills, 

Minneapolis; E. K. Steul, E. K. Steul Co., 

Madison, Wis. 


Farmers Elevator at Pleasant Hope, Mo., 
has purchased a new Blue’ Streak mixer. 


QUAKER CREDIT CHIEF 
Lloyd B. Graff has joined Quaker Oats 
0., Chicago, as credit manager for the 
irm’s eastern feed division office at Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Graff previously was credit man- 
ger at Wadsworth, Ohio, for Ohio Match 


10, 
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WANT EXTRA SALES AND PROFITS? . . . SEL 


for over 30 YEARS I’ve been 
happy with steady profits by selling 


NATIONAL 


FOOD 


NATION 


100 LBs NET 


| 


WW 


*roon® 


100 LBS NET 


Dealers who have sold National No-Milk Calf 
Food for decades (many for over 30 years, some 
for over 40 years) know that dairymen demand— 
and get—results feeding National No-Milk. Time ~ 
and time again dealers tell us their customers 


raise better calves at lower cost ... refuse to take 
any substitute ... and they’re happy over the 
steady profits they get from National. No matter 
what brand you now sell, you can add or switch 
to National No-Milk with complete confidence. 
Get the facts. You'll be glad you did! 


NATIONAL DOG FOOD 
(Canned or Packaged) 


Here’s a way to bring in extra sales 
volume! National Dog Food comes in 
cans (chicken by-products; 18% protein); 
packages of meal, or pellets. Write for 


full information today! 
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Elevate James Pentis in 


Borden Soya Processing 
Promotion of James R. Pentis to vice 
president of the Borden Co.’s soy proces- 
sing company has been announced by Dr. 
Raymond J. Kunz, president of the special 


products division. Mr. Pentis succeeds E. M. 
O'Connor, who has, resigned because of 
illness. 

Mr. Pentis has been with Borden since 
1949 and formerly was manager of the 
Chicago office. He now will direct Borden’s 
soybean trading operations from the Windy 
city. 


... all you need.. 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing and selling 
program . . . that’s what the Ultra-Life Program provides you! Tested and 
proven vitamin and trace-mineral fortification products that fully reflect latest 
nutritional developments; specialized formula service; laboratory and biologi- 
cal testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; advertising aids; your 
own firm name 16-page poultry and livestock journal, and many other sales 


and merchandising helps. 


Write today for full details . . . see for yourself how the Ultra-Life Program 
works for you to help you maintain a strong competitive position. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


JAMES PENTIS 


Mr. O'Connor had been plant manager 
at Waterloo, Iowa, in addition to his trad- 
ing responsibilities. He is succeeded in the 
Waterloo post by Paul Queroli, secretary- 
treasurer of the soy processing company. 

Traffic Manager Joseph Schmicher has 
been appointed trader at the Waterloo of- 
fice. Floyd Paisley continues as assistant 
trader. Borden’s soy processing operations 
are located at Waterloo and Kankakee, IIl., 
with a branch office at Chicago. 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


“For 30 
Years” 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHICAGO FEED INGREDIENT 
COMPANY 


“THE BARRETTS" 
Mtg's Representatives & Brokers 


All Vegetable Proteins 
Meat Proteins 
Hominy Feed 
Milk Products 
Shea's Dicalcium Phosphate 


1306 Halsted St. 


SKyline 6-4500 
Chicago Heights, 


P.O. Box 168 


CONSULTANTS 
TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


WESTERN 
LIVE YEAST CULTURES 


Three Economical Types to Choose From 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-20 

45% Protein and the same Vitamin and 
Amino Acid content as Brewers Yeasts. 
Plus living cells and Enzymes which aid 
in assimilation of B Complex Vitamins. 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2-2-5 
A straight rich live yeast culture. 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 
For Cattle. Contains Rumen Bacteria. An 
effective product for Cattle feeds. 


NOTE: All Western Live Yeast products contain Vitamin B12 activity. 
For Attractive Cost-Saving Values, Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
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Eight Features Added to 
Aeroglide’s 1957 Drier 


Eight new features have been incorporat- 
ed into its 1957 line of grain driers, Aero- 
glide Corp., Raleigh, N. C., has announced. 
Shown here is one of its new units in op- 
eration at Allied Mills in Taylorville, Ill. 

President James F. Kelly said all new im- 
provements “are aimed at improving safety 
apparatus and operating ease of the driers.” 
The new features are based on field reports, 
he said. 


New features include a grain level con- 
trol, in which an electric indicator warns 
of grain falling below the top run of air 
ducts in the drier. A safety rail and catwalk 
have been added to the top of the drier. 


An access ladder, improved fan and burn 
house, factory-wired control panel, im- 
proved discharge control, improved air in- 
take opening, and a hinged access door on 
burner housing are other features reported 
by Aeroglide. 


Elevate George Gates to 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


George L. Gates has been named succes- 
sor to the late Harvey E. Yantis as editor 
of Feedstuffs. Mr. Yantis, who died recent- 
ly, served as editor of the trade newspaper 
‘rom 1933 until the time of his death. 


Miller Publishing Co., which publishes 
Feedstuffs, also announced the appointment 
of Roger S. Berglund as managing editor. 
He has been serving since last year as as- 
“stant managing editor. He joined the firm 
in 1949, 

Mr. Gates has been with the publication 
‘or more than a decade and was managing 
‘ditor at the time of his elevation to editor. 
‘te has been secretary of the Northwest 
‘ced Manufacturers association since 1949. 

ir. Gates is an alumnus of the University 

Minnesota. 


‘creentield (IlI.) Farmers Elevator has pur- 
nased new Blue Streak equipment, in- 
luding a mixer, screw conveyor, and 
zmmer mill. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 


CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM WHEAT GERM OIL AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNOFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 

PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 

DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


for Poultry 


@ Shellbuilder is 
Pure Crushed Reef 


Feeds, Sereenuge, 


Consign Your Grain to Us . . . Top Service 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager Members: 
Feed Department Central Retail Feed Assn. 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Assn. 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1-2600 


Reroglide 


The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


e@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas 


Keroglide Corporation 


10 GLENWOOD AVE — RALEIGH. N C — PHONE 2- 
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Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


American Dehydrators Association 90 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. .................-.. 

Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .................. Inside Front Cover 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ................0005- 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. ..............2.0cceeeees 59 
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International Minerals & Chemical Corp. ................. 92 


International Paper Co. 
International Salt Co. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. ...........2.0cccccccseeene 60 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 101 
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100 
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Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2. 
| 
| 


RATES: 10 cents 
charge $2.00. 


tisements, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or aoe 
ene ee’ and bins. rite Winborns, William: 

urg, 


HELP WANTED 


FULL time, sideline or brokerage representa- 
tive. Unusual opportunity to build substantial 
business in Eastern States for experienced man 
who calls on wholesale and retail feed dealers. 
Drawing against liberal commissions. Give de~ 
tails on selling experience. Replies will be held 
confidential unless otherwise stated. Write Dept. 
J, 521 S. 3rd st., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


SALESMAN — Under 40 to represent an old 
established commercial fertilizer company con- 
tacting fertilizer dealers in already established 
territory in Wisconsin. Salary, traveling expense, 
and car furnished. Write Box MA-36, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


SALES Representative — We are looking for 
a top-notch man to represent us. We are an old, 
established company selling an important ingre- 
dient to the feed trade. 
he man we are looking for has had experi- 
ence either buying or selling feed ingredients. 
He is ambitious and willing to work hard for a 
good future. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence and ability (not commission basis) plus 
traveling expenses. Please submit resume; speci- 
fy when you will be available and sala desired. 
All replies confidential. Box MA-21, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


SOUTHEASTERN Wisconsin feed warehouse 
business — feed, fertilizer, seed. Strictly cash. 
Wonderful “ee rtunity. Phone George La Budde, 
BR 6-1090, Milwaukee; or write to me at Grain 
Exchange, Milwaukee 2. 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHEL 


Best For Your Chickens 
*SOFTER 


WHITER 
* PURER 


Distributed by 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. © * 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


SMALL feed or fertilizer mill wanted in 
northern Florida with railroad siding — to pur- 
chase or merge with aggressive organization. 
Profit picture not important. Write Box MA-38, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE — Miscellaneous mill equipment 
and electric motors. Write for detailed list and 
prices. Dixon Mills, Inc., Dixon, Illinois. 


Honeggers’ Ups Slayton 
To Eastern Sales Head 


Robert S. Slayton has been elevated to 
eastern division sales manager for Hon- 
eggers’ & Co. Vice President L. C. Rolf 
said Mr. Slayton will head sales in Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and parts 
of Maryland and Delaware. 

Mr. Slayton took charge of developing 
Honeggers’ turkey service department when 
he joined the firm in October, 1955. He 
has served as a county farm advisor, voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, and in sales and 
hatchery management. 

A graduate of the University of Illinois, 
Mr. Slayton received his degree in agricul- 
ture in 1941, 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millteeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Southwest Flaxseed association has pur- 
chased a grain storage warehouse at Im- 
perial, Calif. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


<i 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Vitamin activity, live yeast 
stive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
er potent unidentified factors. Improves 

ealth, growth, production. Increases feed 

utiilzation — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 

in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 
GABRIELSON FEE 
BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


_ 522 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 
D S— Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS 0 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 
DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER OIL USP 
— ING OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM. OIL 


DEVOLD OIL COMPARY 
5-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5. 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Pheno-Mineral mixes — for worm control. 


PHENOMIN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. NO. 643,493 


The new Phenothiazine Wormer for Cattle 
and Sheep. Cattle and calves should receive 
two therapeutic doses of Phenothiazine a 
year, and should be fed low-level Pheno- 
Mineral mixes continuously (except milk- 
ing dairy cows). 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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per word. Minimum 
25 words, 
4 
: 
| WHITE SHELL 
CORPORATION 
| 


WORLDWIDE RESOURCES 
(/ FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 
FISH MEAL * ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


BEET PULP BONEMEAL VEGETABLE PROTEINS 


THE FACT | 
STILL REMAINS 


that 


SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


are 
\\\ BRAN & POLLARDS + ANIMAL PROTEINS MADE STRONGER 
BREWERS GRAINS will 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE LAST LONGER 
have 


GREATER CAPACITY 


™ 
ESTABLISHED 1873 0-60! and will operate more 
bcodward é + efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


— WRITE TO: 


a i a SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. K. |. Willis Corporation 
BANGKOK. .HAVANA...MADRID.. MANILA...SEOUL . TOKYO...WASHINGTON, D.C. for capacity 


YOU BET! TODAY AS ) 
ALWAYS, MORE 
CALIFORNIA 


ARE SOLD PROCESSORS OF DRIED 
THAN ALL 
OTHER MAKES FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


A “Must” in Every Swine 
or Poultry Ration 


IS IT REALLY 
TRUE, AL 7 


The reason’s clear: you get more for your pellet mill 


dollar with a CPM —in design and quality construction, 
in high capacity at lowest cost per ton, in customer y 
growth and satisfaction with the consistently top grade WRITE OR PHONE 


pellets you deliver. Get all the facts today. FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 
cPin CALIFORNIA PELLET 


‘cones’ MILL COMPANY 327 So. LaSalle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
SAN FRANCISCO * CRAWFORDSVILLE * NO. KANSAS CITY : 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: ALBANY * ATLANTA * COLUMBUS Harrison 7-1528 
DAVENPORT * DENVER * FORT WORTH © HARRISBURG * LOS ANGELES ; 
MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA © RICHMOND © SEATTLE © ST. LOUIS 
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when a customer... 


Keeps more of his check 


you can sell him more IVI U RPHY’S 


Extra profits for your customers mean 
extra sales for you. When a customer 
keeps more of his hog marketing check, 
he can become a repeat buyer—with a 
larger order. Murphy’s Cut-Cost Con- 
centrate can help hog raisers in your 
trade area make this extra money. 
Your customers can easily prove for 
themselves how Murphy’s makes low- 
cost gains. Just ask the raiser to put 
half his fattening hogs on Murphy’s 
and continue feeding the remaining 
half the way he is now. Ask him to keep 
a record of feed expenses and gains. 
He’ll see what little cash Murphy’s 
takes to produce “Cut-Cost’” pork. 


And hog raisers can prove to them- 
selves how their hogs need Murphy’s, 
with a free sample test that often 
uncovers costly hidden hungers. 

Murphy’s sells for you through 
convincing farm paper, radio, and TV 
advertising. Five out of every six pro- 
ducers in your trade area already know 
about Murphy’s. 

And you’ll like Murphy’s versatil- 
ity. These Cut-Cost Concentrates will 
sell as they are bagged, or as a com- 
plete feed which you can make with 
Murphy’s Mixing Permit. Either way, 
you can build a bigger business— and 
make more money—with Murphy’s. 


MURPHY propuctTs Co., BURLINGTON, WIS. 


if, 
| 
ONCENTRay 
MURPHy PROD 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 


some of the 


‘finest wheat 


in America!” 


\_arl Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with “Mr. American Farmer.” 
““Mr. American Farmer” wasselected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of “From 
Field to Flour.” 

“Yes Sir!” ‘“‘Mr. American Farmer” come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Your 
COMMUNITY CHEST 
contribution 
is serving every day 
throughout 1957 
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